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The week opened with the alleged occupation 
of the Dobrudscha by a Russian force sufficiently 
trong te entrench itself on the right bank of 
the Danube, and thus effect a first lodgment in 
Bulgarian territory. No serious fighting seems 
to have followed. For the rest, the Army of 
the Danube has busied itself with the necessarily 
tedious work of distributing itself along the left 
bank, massing chiefly about Rustchuk. The 
Turkish fleet occasionally throws a few shells 
experimentally, and the army is content to await 
Jevelopments. In Asia Minor the advance con- 
tinues by three routes converging on Erzroum. 
Kars holds out, but is completely masked by a 
‘trong Russian force, and the week closes with 
the capture by the Russians of Ardahan, an 
important and strongly fortified place some fifty 
miles fortheast from Kars, 

The defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions in 
the House of Commons was a triumph for Mr. 
Gladstone. In offering them he pursued a 
courageous course. He separated himself from 
the leaders of his own party and stood, at first, 
unsupported, save by the principle embodied in 
his resolutions, which were an emphatic decla- 
ration in favor of the maintenance of peace. 
The Liberal leaders, who possessed only the 
Virtue of caution in a crisis that demanded 
Courage, were left witheut a following; 223 
members sustained Mr. Gladstone’s course 
though the Liberal party had refused, as a 
party, to give it- sanction. The unfurling of a 
lag has already had the effect to rally around it 
4 not inconsiderable force. Meetings have been 
held all over England in. support of the princi- 


ples of which Mr. Gladstone is recognized as 
the ablest representative; meetings which indl- 
cate a spontaneous popular uprising like that 
which occurred last spring after the Bulgarian 
massacres. The danger that Disraeli may 
plunge England into war, by a sudden ma- 
neuver, and then trust to English plack and 
pride to’ sustain him, has been for the time 
averted, 


Sir Theophilus Shepstone has never before 
honored our readers by appearing by name in 
our columns, but he evidently has the confidence 
of the British Government, for he was lately 
sent out to South Africa to negotiate with the 
Transvaal Republic and the Orange Free State. 
The way in which he negotiated with the first- 
named power was to inform its President, Bur- 
gers by name, that he could not wait any longer 
for the restoration of order, but must take 
possession of the territory in the Queen’s 
name. In view of the presence of an adequate 
British force the President merely protested 
and counseled submission, the red-coats marched 
in, and the cross of St. George was hoisted on 
the little court-house at the little capital. By 
this simple and beautiful act Sir Theophilus 
added a territory larger than New England to 
Her Majesty’s dominions, and it is very probable 
that by this time. the Orange Free State has 
heen served in like manner. The London 
“Times” is our authority, and it does ngt sue- 
ceed in making it very clear to disinterested 
minds what right the British envoy had to do 
as he did. 


The Triennial Conference of the ‘‘ Society for 
the Liberation of Religion from State Patronage 
and Control,” to which we referred last: week, 
was attended by nearly nine hundred delegates 
from all parts of Great Britain and was an en- 
thusiastic and significant assemblage. Its most 
important action was the reception of a report 
of a committee appointed in 1874 to suggest a 
practicable method of disestablishment and dis- 
endowment. We have given an epitome of the 
report of this committee in another column. Its 
especial feature was the proposition that when 
the church is disestablished no compensation 
shall be allowed to it as an organization, but 
that whatever justice may require shall be al- 
lowed to the individual members and officers 
who have been dependent upon it, and who, by 
disestablishment, would be deprived of their 
support. The conservative character of even 
radical Englishmen is indicated by the fact that 
both the ‘* Nonconformist ” and the ‘* English 
Independent” decline to commit themselves in 
favor of this plau until after further disclssion 
and consideration. ‘The passage, by acclama- 
tion, of resolutions endorsing Mr. Gladstone’s 
position on the Eastern question was a very con- 
siderable straw, and indicates a very decided 
breeze. 


Simultaneously with this Conference of Dis- 
senters the Convocation of the Church of En- 
gland, sitting at Westminster, took action which 
may revolutionize the Established Church ; 
which certainly will either effect a revolution or 


effect nothing at all. A proposal was passed, 
by a vote of 31 to 6, for the formation of a 
Provincial House of Laymen, who shall always 
be consulted before application is made to Par- 
liament for any change in ecclesiastical law. 
How this House of Laymen shall be organized 
is as yet a wholly unsolved problem. The ob- 
ject of the proposer is to confine ecclesiastical 
legislation to the Ecclesiastical Legislature, and 
rid the Church of Parliamentary interference. 
But to accomplish that purpose the new House 
of Laymen would necessarily include, as the 
Spectator” points out, non-communicants, 
To admit Dissenters to a share in the delibera- 
tions of the supreme court of the Established 
Church and refuse them burial in the church- 
yards would be a curious anomaly. But even 
the “Church Times,” the organ of High 
Churchism, advocates mildly lay representation, 
and the indications are that it will be, in some 
form, adopted. 


— — 


It is very difficult to make out what are the 
facts respecting the Mexican government. Gen- 
eral Diaz has been declared elected by a legisla- 
ture which was composed, chiefly, of his own 
creatures. He seems to be making a dona fide 
attempt to pacify the country and strengthen 
his own authority by calling to his councils 
some of the former supporters of President 
Lerdo. Meanwhile a counter revolution has 
broken out in favor of Lerdo. The banditti, 
who ‘always league themselves under the banners 
of the revolutionists, because revolution prom- 
ises plunder, have gone from the ranks of Diaz 
to swell the ranks of Lerdo’s army. The whole 
country is in a state of political fermentation. 
It is almost certain that the administration of 
Diaz will be marred by revolutionary attempts, 
and it is not at all improbable that the ousted 
President may resume, before long, his place in 
the presidential chair. 


— 


The resolution of the Administration not to 
call an extra session of Congress until the cool 
weather in the fall is received with general satis- 
faction. Even the New York ‘‘ Sun” rejoices, 
because it is enabled to suggest that the Presi- 
dent be impeached for carrying on the gov- 
ernment without a summer session of Congress 
to pass appropriation bills. The main difficulty, 
which was to provide for the necessary expendi- 
tures of the Army, has probably been adequate- 
ly provided for by the proposition of Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., of this city, who propose, if we 
understand aright the published correspondence, 
to advance the necessary funds for the payment 
of army ofticers through disbursing agents of 
their own, taking from them orders on the 
government, and trusting that the people will, 
by the action of their representatives, provide 
the necessary funds for their repayment. The 
Secretary of war has carefully explained that 
the government assumes no responsibility what- 
ever for these payments, which will be made, 
not on the pledges implied or expressed of the 
administration, but on the credit of the people. 
We are sure the result will prove the trust of 
this banking house in the patriotism of the peo- 
ple to be well founded, 
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The President’s visit to New York, and the 
cordial and hearty reception accorded to him 
here by all classes of citizens, is not without a 
certain political significance, though it has not 
the significance which some of the party eyes 
discern. It does not indicate that all classes 
approve his policy, or that they wouMl vote to 
sustain him or the party which has elected him; 
but it does indicate that the attempt of a very 
small portion, and happily an uninfluential por- 
tion, of the press to keep alive the bitterness of 
the past presidential campaign has utterly 
failed; that the spirit of Mexico has not entered 
into the heart of America, and that all parties 
recognize in Mr. Hayes the lawful President of 
the United States and honor him as their Chief 
Executive. 


— 


Our State Senate has adopted a wise funda- 
mental principle by proposing to amend the 
State Constitution so as to provide that no State 
funds shall be paid to any school *‘ not subject 
to the supervision of and conformed to the 
regulations of the public school authorities.” 
It is undoubtedly true that such a provision will 
cut off some worthy schools from State support, 
but it lays the axe to the root of a deadly upas 
tree. There is no sense in the principle that 
the State shall not appropriate funds to a school 
in which religious views are inuculeated, but 
there is very evident sense in the principle that 
the State shall expend its own appropriations, 
and all of them; that it shall not give its moneys 
to officers or institutions not under State control 
nor amenable to State authority. The incor- 
poration of this simple principle in all our State 
Constitutions would put an end at once to the 
interminable wrangle respecting schools and 
school funds. 


The New York ‘‘ Times ” London correspon- 
dent gives an account of a curious invention 
which seems likely to make a revolution in pho- 
tography. In England the difficulty of securing 
sunlight is greater by far than in our climate. 
A young American, Mr. Vanderweyde by name, 
having had occasion to wait for a week in order 
to secure a sitting, set his brains to work to 
contrive a method of photography without sun- 
light. The nature of his invention is not de- 
scribed, but the ‘*‘ Times” correspondent declares 
that it makes the photograph independent of 
daylight; that the cost of the new light is not 
more than ten cents an hour for six operating 
rooms; that the rapidity of production is won- 
derful; and that the invariable character of the 
light renders the photographic effects better 
than those produced by the sunlight itself. As 
a result, ‘‘ on your way to the theater you call at 
his studio filled with the bottled daylight and 
sit for your photograph. By the time the play 
is over you can have copies delivered to you in 
your box. This was done the other night, and 
with complete success.” 


There are a number of people who have not 
yet carried out their plan of spending a winter 
in Italy, and seeing on its native soil the Carni- 
val in all its glory. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that multitudes thronged New York streets 
on Tuesday last, hoping to see it reproduced 
nearer home ; neither is it surprising to those 
who knew how it was gotten up that it was not 
the least like the real thing. Asa carnival it 
was a sublime burlesque ; as a miscellaneous ad- 
vertising procession it was a moderate success. 
Several facts however were demonstrated : there 
is no probability of a dearth of lager bier— 
judging by the number of wagons and barrels 
exhibited in the procession the supply will be 
equal to any demand ; soap, also, will be pro- 
vided for those who are disposed to pay for it ; 
quack medicines and perfumes in unlimited 
quantities are at the service of the public; and 


| old Saturnalia of Pagan Rome will ever be natu- 
ralized on this soil, at least in places where peo- 
ple have to devise means to compel the penny 
they send out to return bringing another with 
it. The night procession was highly successful 
in calling out an enormous crowd of spectators, 
and allowing them to disperse in a state of dis- 
satisfaction, and the subsequent ball was an 
utter failure. Evidently the carnival is not in- 
digenous in the latitude of New York. 

Hot! How hot, the figures in another column 
tell the curious. So hot that the weather re- 
porters declare we have seen no such weather in 
May for five years. 90° in the shade on the 
16th of May—and very little shade at that. In 
the country, roads enveloped in a cloud of dust 
that would do bonor to August. In the city, 
the sweltering streets beginning already to fur- 
nish smells that make New York a successful 
rival to Cologne. Forest fires that make a pall 
of smoke overhanging river and lake and valley 
and mountain, a haze more impenetrable than 
fog itself. The seasons out of order; August 
forgetting her place and intruding on May. 
Keep cool! How? Reduce work; avoid stimu- 
lants; drink your tea and coffee cold; eschew ice- 
water when you are heated, and drink spring 
water freely if you can get it when you are not; 
bathe every night or morning, or both, and so 
keep the pores of the skin open; adjourn all ex- 
citing debates till next Fall; eat sparingly of 
meat: and freely of fresh fruits and vegetables; 
if meat is unpalatable substitute beef-tea ; 
avoid drafts; do not be afraid to carry a sun 
umbrella at mid-day or to wear a summer over- 
coat at night. Above all, do not grumble; re- 
member that it needs summer heats to ripen 
summer vegetables and Fall fruits. 


THE COUP D’ETAT IN FRANCE. 


HE news of the last week turned the thoughts 

of the students of current history from the 
actual war in Turkey to the threatened revolu- 
tion in France; for the abrupt dismissal of the 
Republican Cabinet and the formation of a new 
administration of Royalists is a scarcely covert 
attempt to overturn the constitutional govern- 
ment which the people of France have substi- 
tuted for the personal government organized but 
not established by the two Napoleons. 

It is the fundamental principle of a constitu- 
tional government like those of England and of 
the French Republic that the executive admin- 
istration and the Parliament shall be in accord. 
Whenever the executive ceases to carry out the 
will of the people, as reflected in its popular 
representative body, either that body is dissolved 
by the king and a new election is ordered, or the 
cabinet resigns and anew executive is organized. 
In the former case, if the people elect a House 
in accord with the administration the latter re- 
mains in power. If the vote of the people rati- 
fies the verdict of the House by re-electing a 
majority of opposition members, no alternative 
remains for the cabinet but resignation. A new 
cabinet is then formed in political accord with 
the House and the people. 

In France a large majority of the Assembly is 
pledged to the support of Republican institu- 
tions; but it has been no secret that President 
MacMahon’s sympathies are strongly in favor of 
the restoration of a monarchy. Hitherto he has 
prudently abstained from asserting his own 
opinions, content to be the constitutional execu- 
tive of the expressed will of the people. His 
wife is reported to be an ardent and zealous 
Royalist, and it would appear that her influ- 
ence, coupled with that of Marshal MacMahon’s 
political associates, has at length sufficed to 
overcome his political scruples. The Chamber 
of Deputies voted to repeal a law giving to the 


there is not the slightest reason to fear that the 


Government special powers in the prosecution 


of the press. The Cabinet refused, or at least 
failed, to exercise an active influence to prevent 
this repeal. In the discussions which took 
place sharp words were uttered against the 
Clerical party. After the repeal a letter insult. 
ing in its tone was addressed by Marshal Mac. 
Mahon to Jules Simon, the head of the Cabinet. 
The object of this letter was undoubtedly te 
force his resignation; it succeeded: and with 
Jules Simon the whole Cabinet resigned. The 
Chamber of Deputies then passed a resolution, 
by a vote of 355 to 154, that ‘‘ the Chamber wil] 
ouly place confidence in a Cabinet free to govern 
in accordance with Republican principles.” This 
resolution was rightly interpreted as tantamount 
to a vote of want of confidence in the new 
Cabinet, at whose head Marshal MacMahon has 
placed the Duke De Broglie, a life-long Royalist 
and a not over-scrupulous politician. The As 
sembly has been, in consequence, prorogued, 
and Marshal MacMahon, with his new Cabinet, 
has entered upon the experiment of governing 
France without a constitutional representative 
body. 

Three political elements have conspired to 
bring about this.state of things. The Clerical 
party desire to overthrow the Republic, because 
the interests of spiritual and political despot- 
ism are always the same. The Royalists of all 
‘Classes desire to overthrow the Republic, partly 
from motives of a_ traditional conservatism, 
partly from a hope of acquiring power. And 
the ‘* outs,” who are in France as clamorous as 
in America, are desirous of any change of ad- 
ministration which will. bring them into office. 

Long and impatient waiting had made the 
Clericals, the Royalists and the ‘‘ outs” des 
perate. Republicanism has been steadily gain- 
ing ground since the fall of Louis Napoleon. 
It is stronger in the popular heart to-day than 
ever before. ‘That fear of radicalism and revo- 
lutionism which has hitherto been the greatest 
hindrance to the growth of Republican principles 
has been largely overcome by the wisdom and 
moderation of the Republican leaders. The 
current could be stayed or turned back only by 
a coup d’éat. It is doubtful whether even a 
coup @éat can now suffice. 

It is probable that the present Assembly will 
be dissolved and a new election ordered. M. de 
Fourton, the Minister of the Interior, is a Bona- 
partist, was in the Cabinets of the Empire, has 
a talent for intrigue, and has been appointed to 
his place unquestionably for the purpose of con- 
trolling the elections by those methods which 
are peculiar to French politics. This appoint- 
ment gives color to the belief that Marshal 
MacMahon is preparing to reinstate the Empire 
under Louis Napoleon’s son. 

The final result of this coup d’état it is not 
easy to prognosticate. It would appear clear, 
however, that it must bave one of four results: 
Either Marshal MacMahon will follow it with a 
military usurpation, avowedly in the interest of 
peace and order, and will thus endeavor to es- 
tablish a monarchy upon the ruins of the Re- 
public, in which case there wifl a!most certainly 
be another revolution ; or he will trust to polit- 
ical influences to secure in the new Assembly 4 
majority of reactionists; or. he will repeat the 
experiment of Charles I. of England and admin- 
ister a government in violation of the will of the 
people as expressed by its constitutionally elect- 
ed representatives ; or, finally, he will discover 
his political blunder before it is too late, retrace 
his steps, and put himself once more at the 
head of the constitutional Republic of France. 

For ourselves, we feel a good degree of confi- 
dence, based on the admirable qualities which 
the French people have displayed during the 
last few years of trial, that France is equal to 
the present exigency, and that the only result 
of this last and most dangerous, assault upon 


free institutions will be to strengthen them ip 
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affections of the French people, 
them finally upon an immovable 


the intellig 
and establis 
foundation. 

God defend the right. 


EVEN AS CHRIST FORGAVE YOU, 


T is amazing how many excellent excuses 
men make for not forgiving the wrong which 
is personal to themselves. ‘The reasons for not 
forgiving are abundant; the reasons for exercis- 
ing forgiveness are scant. ‘‘ Personal dignity 
forbids that I should be the first to offer forgive- 
ness. I shall be misunderstood. My forgiveness 
will be thrown back in my face. It will make 
no difference; the offender will repeat the of- 
fense; I know him too well.” 

Might not Christ have said every one of these 
things? Is not his proffer of forgiveness dis- 
cordant with pagan notions of divine dignity? 
Is not he misunderstood? Is not his forgiveness 
thrown back in his face? Do not sinners, though 
forgiven, repeat the old offenses with a weart- 
some monotony of sin? 

Even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye, 

You cannot afford not to forgive. The un- 
forgiving disposition injures bim who cherishes 
it more than him against whom it is cherished, 
It hardens him. It shuts him out of sympathy 
with men, It shuts him out of communion with 
God. 

When Jesus Christ says, ‘‘If you forgive not 
men their trespasses,neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses,” it may seem as if he 
were saying that God acted on principles which 
he forbids us to act on. No! His words 
are capable of a spiritualized interpretation. 
When a man rises to that state of mind in 
which he forgives out of reasons of kindness 
and tenderness and gentleness in himself, he 
has reached an atmosphere through which passes 
easily and continuously the divine influence 
which illumines him; but when a man is in an 
opaque atmosphere through which forgiveness 
cannot shine on others, he is in a state of mind 
such that the light of God’s soul cannot shine in 
upon him. When God says that if you do 
not forgive you shall not be forgiven, it is not 
that he acts judicially on a principle contrary to 
that which he enjoins upon us, but that an un- 
forgiving state of mind is one that cannot receive 
the inshining influence of God, The state of 
mind out of which love and forgiveness sweetly, 
truly and thoroughly come is a state of mind 
which is accessible to the divine influence. He 
has of God who is like God, and he has not of 
God who is unlike God. 

It is often made an excuse for not forgiving 
that it will be of no use. The offense will be 
repeated. ‘‘I know,” says the offended man; 
“for I have tried. I have forgiven him once, 
and he has gone right away and done the same 
thing. There is a point where forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue.” | 

It is wonderful how quickly many seemingly 
excellent Christian people find that point. 
Christ puts it a long way off. Peter asked him, 
“How oft shall my brother offend against me 
and I forgive him? till seven times?” And the 
Master replied, ‘‘I say not unto thee until seven 
times, but until seventy times seven.” It is a 
definite number put for an indefinite number. 
“‘] forgave him yesterday; need I forgive him 
again?” ‘* Yes, forgive him to-day.” ‘* Well, 
I have forgiven him to-day; need I forgive him 
to-morrow?” ‘* Yes, forgive him to-morrow, 
and the next day, and the next; forgive him 
everv day.” ‘“‘ How often must I forgive him? 
seven times?”—which Peter thought to be a 
very large measure. And there are few Chris- 
tians who would not find the famous point where 
‘forbearance ceases to be a virtue” long before 
they had forgiven the same offense seven times 
repeated. But Christ says, Forgive perpetually. 
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Never stop doing it. ‘* Do it not, I say, seven 
times, but seventy times seven.” 

Then it is said that we are not to forgive men 
till they have repented and confessed their sin. 
And men who like a good religious authority 
for indulging a grudge find Biblical authority 
for that doctrine. An ingenious commentator 
ean find Biblical authority for anything, or if 
he cannot find it he can make it. But Christ’s 
own example affords the law for all his follow- 
ers; and no ingenuity can misinterpret the 
meaning of his example. On the cross, the 
nails driven into his hands and feet, sorrow in- 
expressible in his soul, sorrow so deep that he 
cried out in the very extremity of inconceivable 
anguish, *‘ My God! my God! why hast thou 
forsaken me?” he still prayed for the forgive- 
ness of those who crucified him, saying, ** Fa- 
ther, forgive them: they know not what they 
do.” They had not forgiven him; they had 
not confessed their cruelty; they had not shown 
one single sign of amendment; they were red- 
hot with bitter hatred ; they were drunken with 
the zeal of malice; and yet, while they perse- 
euted him, and mocked him, and wagged their 
heads, saying, ‘‘‘Thou that savest others, save 
thyself : come down from the cross ”—even then, 
in the very extremity of his passion, he cried, 
‘Father, forgive them.” He forgave them and 
he besought for them forgiveness from his Fa- 
ther. 

And can we call ourselves followers of Christ 
and refuse forgiveness to an offender because he 
has not repented? Or because he will repeat 
the offense despite our forgiveness? Or because 
he will not receive forgiveness? 

‘*Forbearing one another and forgiving one 
another, if any man have a quarrel against any: 
even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye.” This 
is the Christian law of forgiveness. 


— 


IMPROVEMENTS IN 
TRAL AFRICA, 


TURE explorations in Africa in the inter- 
ests of science and civilization are soon to 
receive a new impulse by a system of internal 
improvements. Our readers are already aware 
that the King of the Belgians assembled at 
Brussels Jast autumn a Congress of representa- 
tive men from most of the civilized Powers for 
the purpose of organizing an international so- 
ciety for the promotion of African civilization 
and the suppression of the slave-trade. The 
plan submitted by King Leopold provides for 
the construction of roads, with rest-houses and 
other accommodations, to different points in the 
interior, As the result of this conference an 
International Association was formed, and it 
was recommended that different countries friend- 
ly to the project appoint committees to facilitate 
the proposed work, An Executive Committee 
convened last February and reported that the 
King of Sweden, the King of Saxony, the 
Grand Duke of Weimar, the Grand Duke of 
Baden, the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, 
the Arch Duke Louis of Austria, the Crown 
Prince of Denmark had accepted the invitation 
to become honorary members. It was further- 
more reported that national committees in 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, the Netherlands, 
Spain, Italy had been formed, while in Portugal 
and Switzerland organizations Were being ef- 
fected. The Belgian committee has thus far 
shown the greatest activity, and has already 
raised a fund which, when capitalized, will yield 
an income from January Ist, 1878, of 122,962 
francs annually, It is also reported that the 
King of the Belgians has commenced the con- 
struction of a road from the coast opposite Zan- 
zibar to T'anganyika, a distance of six hundred 
and forty miles, and that fifteen hundred men 
are employed upon the work. 
A second meeting is to be held at Brussels on 


INTERNAL CEN- 


the 15th of June, and the several national com- 
mittees are invited to be represented by two 
delegates each. Great interest was felt to have 
the United States organize its national commit- 
tee in time to share in this approaching confer- 
ence. Chief-Justice Daily, President of the 
American Geographical Society, called a meet- 
ing for this purpose in New York, May 8th, 
when the American National Committee was 
constituted with Hon. J. Latrobe, of Baltimore, 
as President, and Rev. M. M. G. Dana, of Nor- 
wich, General Secretary. Judge Daly was au- 
thorized to appoint two delegates tothe Brussels 
Convention, and has already made choice of 
lon. H. S. Shiefland and Hon. IL. S. Sanford, 
A Board of Vice-Presidents and also an Exeecn- 
tive Committee have been nominated, and a 
meeting will be held at Chickering Hall, May 
22d, to ratify the measures already taken and 
to discuss fresh questions relating to the future 
operations of the American Committee, 


NOTES. 

—QOur Sunday-school workers will welcome the 
addition which we hereafter make to our Sunday- 
school department in the Tracts for Teachers 
from the pen of Rev. E.°C. Ray, of Elizabeth. A 
few of these tracts will be stricken off as leaflets 
and will be furnished to Sunday-schools at 40 cents 
a hundred when desired. The object of these 
tracts is indicated by their character. They aim 
to comfort, instruct, inspire ; to suggest the divine 
helps, inform in wise methods, and urge the re- 
sponsibilities and rewards of the teacher's work. 
Each tract is based on the lesson of the day, and 
the whole series assumes (1) that the true teacher 
first teaches himself. When the lesson comes 
close home to him he will bring it close home to 
others. (2) That each lesson will generally fur- 
nish, in the example of prophet or apostle, an il- 
lustration of right and wreng methods of prose- 
cuting a teacher's work. 


—Wise men will of course shrug their shoulders 
and wink knowingly at Mr. P. T. Barnum’s latest 
advertisement, of $10,000 cash for the recovery of 
Charley Ross, but fathers and mothers will thank 
him devoutly for his offer and pray for his success. 
He pledges himself not to attempt to discover the 
identity of any persons who sball open negotia- 
tions with him, nor to take any weasures to bring 
the abductors to punishment. If the boy is found 
Mr. Barnum is to have the privilege of exhibiting 
him, unless the family reimburse the money paid 
for his recovery. The Christian Union gladly 
gives Mr. Barnum’s advertisement this place inits 
editorial columns. If anyone can find the missing 
boy Barnum will do it. 


—Gas companies may be profoundly disturbed 
by the announcement that a Russian ex-officer, 
one Paul Jablochkoff, has invented a candle 
different from those upon which a portion of his 
countrymen are supposed to subsist. Its compo- 
sition is as yet a secret; but Kaolin is one of the 
ingredients and so brilliant is the light afforded 
that six candles equal one hundred ordinary gas 
burners, as was successfully proved in a public 
hall in Paris. Electricity plays a part in this in- 
vention and one battery will, it is said, light fifty 
candles. 


—In response to several inquiries regarding Mr. 
Moody's views on the second coming of Christ, 
we may say that they are not precisely set forth 
in either volume of his published sermons. We 
judge from personal conference with him, how- 
ever, that he holds the same view that is held by 
other Second Adventists, and of which we gave 
some account recently in a review of Dr. Stephen 
H. Tyng’s work, entitled, “He Will Come.” 
That is; he holds that Christ is coming in person 
to reign upon the earth ; that this coming will be 
a triumphal one, and will be followed by a vic- 
tory over sin and a manifestation and disclosure 
of his kingdom; and that his saints will share 
with him in this manifestation and in glory, 
reigning with him upon the earth for a certain 
length of time, represented in symbolical language 
by the term ‘‘a thousand years,” after which will 
come the final judgment and the end of all things. 


The opposing view is that the Christian religion 
will go on gradually permeating society until at 
length ‘‘the kingdom of Christ” will come in the 
hearts of men by a gradual and pervasive infia- 
ence of his precepts and his Spirit, and the ac- 
complishment of this will be the fulfillment of 
that millennial period which is promised in the 
prophecies of the Bible. 
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FOR THE OLD BOYS, 
By BRAINERD THRALL, 


NCE we wondered that the cadence 
Of our grandsire’s song, 
Floating through the old man's memory, 
Echoed there so long. 


We have wondered that our mother, 
After set of sun 

Softly singing, wept in silence 
When the strain was done. 


Marveled we that when our father 
Joined our blindman’s-buff 

He forgot to say at bedtime, 
Come, we've played enough.” 


Men must slowly cease to marvel; 
Slowly came the truth 

That the snatch our grandsire muttered 
Wasa song of youth; 


That our mother wept when singing, 
In the twilight dim, 

At the sudden recollection 
Of a girlhood byimmn. 


And our noisy sport with father— 
Now full well we know 

"Twas a famous game with children 
Fitty years ago. 


Tears of manhood man abhorreth, 
Holds them half asin; 

Yet the hush-song of our mother 
As she tucked us in 


Thaws the frost-locked fountain quickly 
Into bursting tears, 

When it breaks like sudden sunlight 
Through the mist of years. 


Oh, the childhood of our nature’ 
Let it come again, 

Let it wake once more the laughter 
In the hearts of men! 


O, that distant, distant landscape, 
Shrouded and unseen— 

World from world forever parted, 
With a song between! 


Let that song by graybeards muttered 
Rise in chorus now! 

Garlands twisted by the children 
Grace a furrowed brow. — 


Let the statescraft of the forehead 
Fling its scepter down, 

Better wreaths of smiles than wrinkles 
Or a civic crown. 


Let us live our boy-games over; 
Sing we ballads old; 
Call it back—that prime of childhood— 
. Happy age of gold 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER. 
COTTAGE HOUSEKEEPING. 
By A COTTAGE HOUSEKEEPER. 


INTER is half forgotten, and in a thousand 

homes the question is asked, What shall 

we do with ourselves this summer? I am disposed 

to give to such inquirers the benefit of five years’ 
experience in cottage housekeeping. 

Naturally the first question asked is, Where shall 
we get the cottage? To which I reply, it can be 
had at almost any of the places where a large 
camp-meeting is held. Do not be alarmed at the 
term camp-meeting. These at the East are no 
longer boisterous in character, but well-conducted 
religious festivals. Our Methodist brethren, who 
have the happy faculty of combining the pursuit 
of religious and physical well-being, select an at- 
tractive and salubrious spot for their annual 
meetings, and at several of these places small but 
convenient cottages have been built, which are 
by no means exclusively occupied by members of 
the Methodist denomination. 

Chief among these places are Martha's Vine- 
yard, Ocean Grove, Pine Orchard, and Glen 
Cove. All may be called watering-places, but at 
none of them let visitors expect the gaieties of 
other and larger resorts. The cottages are pur- 
posely of simple construction and are small in 
size, so that living may be made as easy as possi- 
ble, and thus the fullest benefit of a summer 
change may be enjoyed. At Martha’s Vineyard, 
where my experience has been gained, cottages 
with from six to ten rooms (the largest room per- 
haps not over 12x14 feet) can be rented for from 
$100 to $450 for the season. This means from 
June to November, though the season proper is 
from the middle of June to September Ist. Such 
cottages are comfortably, generally tastefully, fur- 
nished, and excepting bed and table linen and 
cutlery there is no absolute necessity for adding 
to the ménage. I mean by this that there are 
good beds, tables, bureaus, and chairs, with 


enough common china for plain meals, and in 
most cottages will be found table-covers, book- 
shelves, lounges, brackets, and pictures, Does 
one have as much at the average summer hotel? 

The facilities for housekeeping are admirable, 
as nearly everything in the line of provisions 
is brought to the door. To be sure, one might 
prefer not to have the butcher, and the man with 
fish and eggs, ete., ete., make his appearance quite 
so early as half-past five or six o'clock; but then 
all the other members of the family learn to sleep 
through these calls, and only the housekeeper is 
disturbed. For a little while, if you gejn June, 
you will be dependent on home bread-making, but 
excellent bakers arrive later, who call with a va- 
ried supply twice a day. It is best to take with 
you tea and coffee, canned tomatoes, corn, and 
peaches, sardines, salad-dressing, chocolate, med- 
icines, laundry and toilet soap. These are high- 
priced at watering-places, while the cost of 
taking them yourself is very slight. A_ little 
pocket alcohol steve, with a quart or so of alco- 
hol, is a great convenience, for you will not 
always care to light a fire just for a cup of tea at 
night. Have a hammock or two, a bathing-dress, 
strong boots, a flannel suit, if you like them, and 
plenty of cambric or calico dresses. Gentlemen 
like to wear flannel shirts, and ladies take great 
comfort in alpaca skirts. Of course a black silk 
is always useful, and it is pleasant to have some 
nice changes for Sundays, but leave all finery, so 
called, behind, together with big trunks, for which 
there is positively no room. 

In a well regulated community like that at Oak 
Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard, one of the chief advan- 
tages for a family whose ‘‘men-folks” are obliged 
for the most part to be absent is the security 
against all sorts of rowdyism and thievery. In 
the height of the season there are 20,000 to 30,000 
people at Oak Bluffs, and in the five years of my 
experience there have not been more than half a 
dozen transgressions calling for the interference of 
the authorities. 

If you have a smart, tidy young girl who does 
not require to attend mass every day, and who is 
willing to live more or less of a pic-nie life, by all 
means take her. During August there is a Roman 
Catholic service every Sunday. Together you can 
prepare simple meals, you can put out your wash- 
ing, and now and then have a woman at twenty 
cents an hour to clean up. Should you prefer to 
build a cottage of your own, I would suggest that 
in furnishing you aim at simplicity, durability, 
and comfort, which certainly are not incompatible 
with tastefulness. Have mattings, bare floors 
with rugs, splint-bottomed chairs of all kinds and 
sizes, box-lounges, corner shelves for wash-stands, 
paper wash-bowls, pails for clean water, with 
tin dippers, and Howe's cots for bedsteads, with 
Excelsior mattresses, and thin feather beds under 
or above, if you wish to be luxurious in this par- 
ticular. Have your draperies of figured or dotted 
muslin, and your coverings of chintz. Uphol- 
stered articles are out of keeping, but pretty 
camp and rattan chairs add much to the general 
effect. 

If you ask what there is in the way of occupa- 
tion and amusement, set your mind at rest. Let 
yourself drift and be satisfied with what turns up. 
If your home is in town, even if you do not lead 
either an actively useful or a gay life, the pressure 
of city life makes freedom from its noise and care 
desirable and oftentimes imperative. 

What you will do is this. You will buy your 
provisions, eat with relish your simple but good 
food. You will walk. You will bathe. You 
will sit on the sand and throw stones in the water, 
You can drive or fish, or go crabbing, You can 
sail, can take excursions in big and little steam- 
boats. You will mend the family stockings, etc., 
read, write a®* very few letters, see many very 
pleasant people, hear very good preaching and no 
time will hang heavily on your hands, 

At the other places mentioned there will be 
fewer resources outside yourselves ; so you will 
sleep more, talk less, perhaps not have quite so 
good a time, but you will rest even more, Your 
cottage is your castle for the time. You have room 
enough for all you brought with you. Your 
clothes give you no concern, for you have, or 
ought to have, only what is suitable to your mode 
of life, and those around you have done the same. 
Your expenses will be small, for you will eat up 


| 


all you prepare and nothing wil wasted. |; 
you think to carry city manners afd customs wit} 
you, better stay at home; for in cottage life the. 
are quite out of place—fit so badly, indeed, tha; 
you are disgusted, and wonder what possib) 
charm any one can find in cottage housekeeping. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE CHILD. 


By THE Rev. W. F. CRAFTS. 


HE servants of evil seem to recognize more 

clearly than God’s people how early the soy 
develops into the period of responsibility in oy; 
fast age. Note a recent instance of this pre 
coeity: A grandmother was visiting her litt) 
grandchild, six years of age, and, bending over 
her, began to tell her about something which had 
happened in her own childhood. The little one 
straightened up with all the dignity of a womay 
and said, once small, too.” 

The little girls and boys about us are no longer 
children,” but little men” and ‘little women,’ 
with as much mental and spiritual information a 
the average woman had three centuries ago. Ip 
view of this fact the seeming extravagance of » 
certain orator was after all only a form of trut) 
when he said, ‘‘ There is no man, woman or child 
of fifty years in this audience that has not fel 
this truth thundering through his mind for cep. 
turies.”’ There are ‘‘ children of fifty years” in 
this fast age, if we compare their knowledge and 
experience and opportunities with persons of 4 
thousand years ago. Young men to-day are 
‘*condensed Methuselahs,” and so relatively a 
truth may have been ‘‘thundering through their 
minds for centuries.” The Scripture is fulfilled 
‘There shall be no longer an infant of days 
among you, but a child shall be born a hundred 
years old.” 

The' devil does not share the blindness of the 
church in regard to this rapid development. He 
recognizes the deep significance of the words, 
‘* There is a time to plant,” and he does not, like 
some Christian pastors, parents and teachers, take 
that time of planting to be life’s ice-bound winter 
of age, nor the.frost rind of life’s November 
manhood, nor the dry dust of life’s busy summer 
of youth, but in the spring soil of fresh young 
life while the church sleeps ‘‘the enemy” sows 
tares. In the church’s unwritten almanac the 
words, *‘Time to plant a new life” are put over 
against seventeen” years of age, but in Satan’ 
almanac the words, ‘‘ Time to plant a bad life” 
are put over against seven years. I have clipped 
and copied from the newspapers within a year 
items in regard to more than a score of thieves, 
drunkards and murderers not yet in their teens. 
Several murderers are now on trial who were car- 
ried to jail and court on half price tickets. The 
knowledge of sin, and the actual commission of 
sin, in thought, word and deed, are found in the 
very earliest years of life, and it is evident that 
as early as a child can know or do what is wrong, 
it can also know and do whatisright. Obedience, 
love and trust toward parents in the home life 
are object lessons that make it easy for the child 
to learn to exercise obedience, love and trust 
toward the Fatherin heaven. We have only to 
open the child’s way to God, only to ‘‘ suffer them 
to come.” As the powers of evil so early take 
‘* possession” of a child’s soul, the Christ-power 
in the world, the church, must come down from 
its transfiguration ecstasies and rescue the child 
for God, Even the Old Testament sounds the 
bugle call to this important battle. On the eighth 
day after birth all male children of the Jews were 
made members of God’s church by circumcision. 
At five they began the study of the Scriptures ; at 
ten the Mishna; at twelve they became “ chil- 
dren of the law” and took the vows of a godly life 
upon them. The history of the church also 
sounds the call to this rescue by opening to us 4 
list of distinguished names of those who began 
their godly life in childhood, showing that such 
conversion is not only possible but also highly 
desirable in order to produce the ripest Christian 
characters. This list includes Abel, Seth, Isaac, 
Joseph, Moses, David, Samuel, Joshua, Jeremiah, 
Josiah, Timothy, Polycarp, Baxter, Matthew 
Henry, Jonathan Edwards, Isaac Watts, Robert 
Hall, Bishop Hall, and scores of others who began 
their Christian life before they were in their teens, 
some of them as young as five and seven years of 
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age. Before the commands of God’s word and 
these facts of his providence let all our unbelief 
in regard to childhood’s religious life disappear, 
and while the powers of evil march upon the 
child with the bad picture papers and dime novels 
as their banners, with alcoholic candies and foods 
and drinks as their ammunition, with vulgar and 
profane words as their battle cries, let us, as of 
old, bring the Christ-power of conversion and re- 
ligion tothe rescue, and conquer for Giod in the 
struggle for the child. 


DISPROPORTION OF SENES IN THRE 
CHURCH, 
By THe Rev. 


InvInG L. BEMAN,. 


‘**FINGHE Annual Statistics of the American Con- 

gregational Ministers and Churches” for 
the year 1876, occupying nearly one hundred 
pages of the ** Congregational (Juarterly” for Jan- 
uary, usual, several interesting 
and suggestive subjects. Among others is the 
great disproportion in numbers between the male 
The chronic lack of men 


i877, present, as 


and female members, 
in the churches continues. 

The following carefully condensed tables show 
some of the facts: 
otal number of female members 


Deficiency of male members 

Marking the male Sneusberuhip | in eae h State as 
the unit figure, and the territorial distribution of 
the above difference in numbers will appear in 


the following fractional comparison : 


= 
= 
~ ~ 
Alabama l 13 California 2.1 
Coloradeo.. 13 Connecticut... 
Dakota 1.4 Dist. of Columbia 14 
Georgia }.2 Illinois l 
Indiana l 1” 14 
14 Kentuc ky. 14 
Louisiane 2.3 Maine.. sal 2.4 
Marviaod 1] Massachuse tts, 
Michiwan Minnesota. 14 
Nebraska 1.4 Nevada 
New York l North urolina l 15 
(thio l (hrewon 1.7 
Peneossivania 15 [sh and 2.4 
South Carolina 2 4 Tennessee 11 
Vermont 10 Virwinia 0.9 
Wisconsin lw 


It appears from this comparison that in eight 
States the female church members are twice, or 
as numerous as the males; that in seven 
other States they are 1.9 as numerous; that in ten 
other States they are 1.5, or more, as numerous. 
Virginia, having only three small Congregational 
churches, is the only State exhibiting an excess of 
while Nevada shows eight times as many 


more, 


mien ; 
wolben Inet. 

The comparison for the whole country is as 1 of 
males to 1.956 of females, or almost two women 
to one man. With one exception—1873—this is 
the best showing for men for fifteen years. Five 
vears of the tifteen the proportion has been some- 
thing more than two women to one man. 

If anybody's curiosity prompts a search among 
the figures for the cause of such a disproportion 
nothing satisfactory will be discovered. It does 
not seem to be the especial result of intelligence 
or ignorance, as the figures are the same for the 
freedmen in South Carolina, Louisiana and Geor- 
gia as for the more cultivated populations of 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 
The explanation is not found by reference to the 
old and new sections of the Union, as between 
the extremes presented by Maine and Massachu- 
setts we find nearly all the new States; and, to 
offset some of the new in which the proportion is 
low, in others it is excessive, as Utah and Nevada. 
If the excess of female members is attributed to 
avocations, as fishing, mining, manufacturing, 
the reports do not sustain the theory. Neither 
does it appear to be confined to city or country 
distinctively. 

Yale College Church presents a total member- 
ship of 530—males 491, females 39; while 428 of 
the total are absentees. Probably the young col- 
ored men at Hampton College, Virginia, afford 
the solution for the excellent report from that 
State. 

The following table will show that the dispro- 
portion is not confined to a minority of the 
churches having very large membership, but is 


distributed universally wherever Congregational- 
ists are found: 


The largest Congregational church in America, with 

a membership of 226, Kev. H. W. Beecher, pastor, 

has a ratio of males to fe male 
The next largest, Chicago First, with 1010 me rs, 

P. Goodwin, DLD., pustor, shows a proportion of 1:1.5 
Eleven churches, with over (0 members each, exhibit 

au ratio of......... 
Twenty-three churches, with over 00 members each, 

show a proportion of... 


Thus it that the thirty- -six largest 
churches in the country, aggregating a member- 
ship of 22,872, exhibit a better record in the mat- 
ter under consideration than the denomination as 
a whole, 

But the subject may be further tabulated, em- 
phasizing the widespread prevalence of this fault 
of underbalanced membership: 


appears 


Number of churches nav ing more males than females... 
“ females than 3,066 
= justequal numbers«f each 

Number of churches with female membe re slightly pre- 
ponderuting — 

Number of churches with large ‘majoritics of temale 
members 

Number of chure hes sw ith 1 ne earl) twice as many fe male 
as males . 


Number of chure hes with more than twice as many 


Number of churches with four times as many fe male . 

Number of chure hes sw vith seven time sas many females 

Number of chure hes reporting no male me mber 


No more statistics are necessary to express and 
enphasize the magnitude of the disproportion ex- 
isting; no explanation or extenuation can effect 
any essential modification of the reported facts. 
Here is a great brotherhood of churches the 
bership of which is but one-third masetTine. 

The disproportion is not, however, an especial 
reproach to Congregationalists. It exists among 
all the sects, to such a degree at least as to admit 
And it ought to be 
regarded as a very grave and lamentable evil; not 
that there are too many women in the churches, 
but too few men. 

There is a fault somewhere that should be reme- 
died. To be sure, it is not necessary that the 
sexes shall be equally represented in the churehes; 
but the eternal fitness of things seems to demand a 
nearer proportion in the Kingdom of grace to that 
which we see in the realm of nature. It has long 
been claimed by seeptical and unyielding minds 
that the Gospel is adapted only to women and 
children ; and these statistics appear to corrobo- 


of no invidious comparisons, 


rate the claim. Yet that appearance is a delusion; 
the Giospel is maniy enough for the most rugged 
masculine strength. 
for the failure to reach and win the male sex as 


numerously as the What then is the 


There is no adequate reason 


female. 
eause of the failure / 

I. Is it because the Giospel is weak and effemi- 
nate’ Does it lack the elements that appeal to the 
masculine nature / 

War, adventure, 
in short, anything requiring force and daring is 
supposed to touch and draw the male heart. Sex 
is supposed to crop out in man in many rugged 
peculiarities. 

Now, has the (rospel no side to match this, ho 
trumpet peal to awaken such a nature? 

When Garibaldi sought recruits among the 
Piedmontese, they asked what he would 
them; to which he replied, ‘* Marches, 
wounds, deaths and victory!,” 

Thereupon they threw up their hats and shouted, 
‘Weare yourmen! We are your men!” 

Are there no Garibaldian appeals in the Gospel 
of Christ? 

Yes, there are! It abounds in motives to stir 
the most sluggish blood, and affords a field for 
the hottest, grandest enthusiasm. 

It has not an iota of imbecility among its prin- 
ciples. Through and through it is strong, resolute 
and chivalrous. 

General Custer twice expressed to the writer his 
conviction of these elements of + Christianity, 
pronouncing it among other interests and activ- 
ities what the charge is in military life. 

Il. Is it because, as compared with women, men 
are hard, stubborn, unmovable? 

Certainly not; for they answer calls, run after 
objects, engage in pursuits, adapted to their 
nature, with almost infinite zeal and vigor. 

Indeed, there are mellow and refined chords, as 
well as rugged ones, in masculine hearts, respon- 


emergencies, responsibilities, 


give 
battles, 


sive to the touch of the Gospel; oh, let their har- 
mony be evoked ! 

Paul's motto, things to all men,” aims 
especially at adapting means to ends, the very 
thing needed to win the male sex. 

The Saviour’s figure, when he ealled Andrew 
and Simon to be ‘fishers of men,” has wonderful 
aptness. 
species that inhabit the waters; baits and decoys 
innumerable, nets, spears. What a hint to those 
who would catch men. 

Ill. Is it because temptations are so much more 
than women 


Fishers employ means as various as the 


clamorous and fierce to ruin men 
that we find this inequality of numbers in the 
churches? 

Nay; temptations care not for the 
their victims. 

If temptations are in part an indirect explana- 
tion, it 
hard pressed and exposed, while the gentler sex is 
sheltered behind the sanctified seclusions of home. 

But the peculiar exposures of business life are 
more than matched in the fact that Christ brings 
to men a high, museular martial faith, just adapt- 
ed to steady and save them in their need. 

IV. Is it beeause the clergy are weak, and their 
preaching effeminate ‘ 

It would be exceedingly suggestive if the rela- 
tion between ministers and the disproportion in 
question could be eritically traced and reported. 
TtNnight incite to manliness and heartiness of 
mayners on the part of the pastors, as compared 
Avith that soft, servile bearing which provokes 
contemptuous jeers from strong and thoughtful 


vender of 


is because in their avocations men are 


men.\_It might furnish the pulpit with fresh 
themes and stimulate greater masculinity of 


thought. 

Indeed, it is a painful fact that the profession 
does not command the highest respect from mul- 
titudes of the very ones most needed in the 
ehurch. As a rule, ministers know comparatively 
too little of the stern side of life which men have 
to face, and too much of home matters. 

Pastoral visitation is a sort of kid-gloved opera- 
tion, like ladies’ calling, while the tumultuous sea 
of masculine affairs rolls and breaks at a distance 

When the head of the family comes home at 
evening, he does not bring his sternest necessities 
with him. He enters a quiet haven, casts anchor, 
furls sail, loosens the taut fibers of his being, and 
is quite another person from what he was in bus- 
iness. 

Now the pastor is welcome asa genial fellow, 
courteous, exemplary, perhaps in need of cash or 
defense; but in nowise the man to hear, compre- 
hend and help bear the fearful strain of the day. 
Much might be written concerning the silk- 
glossed relations of the clergy to business and 
business men. 

Now, in order to save the rougher sex, the 
clergy have need to mingle immediately among 
the scenes where men are tempted and wrecked; 
not to talk religion especially, but to stand shoul- 
der to shoulder with their buffeted fellows, and 
thus give and receive knowledge and sympathies 
adequate to all demands. 

\. Is this disproportion of sexes referable in any 
degre to effeminacy in the churches: 

The answer is inevitably affirmative. The 
ehurch abounds in much and fine-sounding speech ; 
many men have small ability or pleasure in this 
quarter. 

The church seems to delight 
dress and finery; most men take no interest in 
such things 


in displays of 


~ 
The church is immersed in social affairs: busy Pt 


men have little time or heart for society. 

The church by subscriptions, collections an 
appeals, seems to aim at money, a mark that doe: 
not commend the marksman. 

In short the stern and stirring topics and neces 
sities of practical life, so mightily shaping eternity, 
are seldom effectually grasped and handled by 
the church. 

The better way will readly suggest itself :—make 
the church consistent with its solemn creeds and 
high professions, hearty, bonorable, spiritual, 
sympathetic, and attractive to masculine nature, 
and the disproportion between the sexes will be 
rapidly reduced, 

Inadequacy to reach and gain men has been too 
long virtually acknowledged. 

It is a fallacy. The Gospel is as able to in- 
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fluence and convert the male as the female sex, if 
only its forces are plied with equal adaptions to 
Christianity abounds in sturdy and ster- 
ling qualities. It came by a Man, the Man; was 
first announced to men; was committed to men 
for promulgation; and in the outset seems to have 
been mightily successful in winning the sterner sex. 

It is just adapted to fill the soul of a man with 
its royal principles, and then that man is just 
qualified to serve the all-conquering cause. 

But in this age more masculine persuasions are 
requisite to masculate the church. 
Gather in the men! 


each. 


RIVER LESSONS. 
By 8. A. G. 
IVER, sparkling river, said the child, 
IU Thou art bere forever: 
| will float mv sail-boat 
On the bosom of the river. 
Though to-day 
I leave my play, 
Thou departest bever. 


River, gentle river, said the lover, 
With thy current let me float. 
Happy, happy words I hear 
In the ripple "neath my boat. 
Short the day is, 
Sweet thy lay is, 
All thy waves my Joys promote. 


River, roaring river, said the soldier, 
Bear me forward to the battle. 
Bravely pass the falls and breakers: 
Hasten! hasten! let us go. 
For to-day 
In the fray 
This right arm shall meet the foe. 


River, useful river, said the merchant, 
Bear my ships for commerce freighted ; 
Thou wert made for trade and traffic, 
With my wealth thy wave is weighted. 
Ships from thee 
Sail the sea, 
To whose bosom thou art mated. 


River, solemn river, said the old man, 
How thou rushest to the sea! 
And my dull ears hear the Icsson 
Thou art chanting unto me: 
“ Life is wasting, 
Thou art hasting 
To thy sea, Eternity!" 


Soon the child, to whom the river 
Never changed its rippling waves, 
Tremblingly will hear it rushing 
W hile forgotten tombs it laves 
Of the old man, 
Of the merchant, 
Soldier, lover, in their graves. 


GERMANY AND THE WAR. 

2)° you ask, What is the attitude of Germany 

in the Russo-Turkish war? On the part of 
Government, nentrality—with a leaning of the 
Emperor toward Russia—and vigilance to avert 
any danger and secure any advantage to Germany, 
as occasion shall arise; on the part of the people, 
indifference to the causes or issues of the war as 
between Russia and Turkey, but a vague feeling 
of uneasiness and apprehension as to the spread- 
ing of the conflagration over Europe. I cannot 
tind, by reading or by hearing, that the German 
view of the war involves any principle either of 
humanity, law or publie policy. Turkey has out- 
raged humanity; but Germany has lifted no voice 
of people, press or Parliament against the out- 
rages perpetrated in Bulgaria. Of course, the 
naturally humane sentiment of the people has 
been stirred by the sufferings of the Bulgarians; 
sympathy for the Christian and reprobation of 
the Turk have found expression in society and in 
an occasional speech or newspaper article; but 
the Germans do not feel called upon to make 
common cause with the Christian peoples of Tur- 
key; pulpit and press do not glow with denuncia- 
tions of Turkish misrule; there are no popular 
assemblies to decry the Bulgarian massacres; 
there are no organizations for the relief of suffer- 
ing beyond the Danube. As a rule, German 
philanthropy is undemonstrative. It does not 
vent itself from the pulpit and the platform; does 
not organize mass meetings, nor burst forth in 
passionate appeals. In one word, philanthropy 
does not manifest itself in Germany in such spon- 
taneous, contagious and demonstrative activity 
as is so natural to the English and American 
people—if, indeed, the Germans, after their long 
and harrowing discipline in self-development and 
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self-defense, have any place left in their hearts 
for the general interests of mankind! 

Again, Russia has flagrantly violated the law of 
nations by fomenting insurrection in Turkey and 
supplying Servia with men and arms. She has 
trampled under foot the Treaty of Paris, and is 
assuming either to dictate or to defy the public 
sentiment of Europe. Feeble remonstrances 
against these high-handed proceedings have been 
made in the German press and Parliament, but 
there has been no rallying of the nation by its 
leaders for the principles of international law and 
polity thus openly contemned, 

The peace and order of western Europe are 
threatened by the ambitious designs of Russia; 
yet no stand is made by Germany for the princi- 
ple of stability against the encroachments of mili- 
tary conquest. In one word, Germany is indif- 
ferent to every principle at stake in the war, and 
her views are narrowed down to her own inter- 
This humiliating attitude of the great 
(rerman Empire is due to its geographical posi- 
tion arfd to complications arising out of the war 
with France. Such is the lay of Germany that 
she ‘ewannot move in any direction without first 
assuring herself of the intentions of all her neigh- 
bors. Notwithstanding her formidable military 
array, Germany is under strong bonds to keep the 
peace. Invincible upon her own soil against any 
single foe, she could hardly withstand a combined 
attack from powerful armies upon opposite sides. 
The material interests of Germany would incline 
her to make common cause with Austria to keep 
the Danube free from Russian control. Her 
higher political interests should lead her to oppose 
the territorial aggrandizement and the political 
ascendency of Russia in Europe. But her hands 
are tied. First, by a pledge given to Russia in 
1870 that the pressure of Russia upon Austria to 
maintain neutrality during the French war should 
be repaid by Germany in keeping Austria neutral 
in an attack of Russia upon Turkey. And next, 
in any event, Germany fears to disoblige Russia 
lest Russia should then countenance France in 
attacking Germany. 

At this moment the eyes of Germany are turned 
more to the Rhine than to the Danube. An 
apprehension [fills the mind of the nation that 
some turn of affairs may give France her coveted 
opportunity of revenge. The recent speech of 
Count Moltke in the Reichstag, in which he 
showed with what unanimity and energy France 
is increasing her army, and to what an extent she 
is massing troops near the German frontier, has 
both sobered and excited the German nation. It 
is felt that a war with France is among the con- 
tingencies of the near future, and that a victory 
of German numbers and discipline will not be so 
contident as in 70-71. The war may linger on 
Turkish soil, like a slow fever; yet it is quite 
among the probabilities that before the year closes 
all Europe will be in a flame; that Austria will 
move for her own protection, that Germany will 
then interfere, that France will leap at Germany, 
and England will look after Constantinople. Of 
course, outside of the immediate court circle 
nobody here believes in the humane, Christian 
and pacific intentions of the Czar, and most peo- 
ple hope for the defeat of the Russian arms, as 
the way to a lasting peace. BERLINER. 


ests! 


THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 
WHAT IS RUSSIA? 


Se Turkey Mahometan Tartars conquered and 
still hold in subjection the Christian races ; in 
Russia the Christian races conquered and con- 
verted pagan Tartars. This historical antithesis 
represents in a single sentence the contrasted 
characteristics and tendencies of the two nations. 

In the thirteenth century, the same in which 
the Turkish Othman won his first victories in Asia 
Minor, an independent advance of the same re- 
sistless Tartar horde invaded and overran East- 
ern Europ@ It carried its flocks and tents and all 
its worldly goods with it,; foraged on the country 
through which it passed ; made no endeavor to 
preserve a base of supplies; recruited its forces 
from the nomadic peoples through whose lands 
it passed, and ,thus increased in size as well as in 
audacity with its advance. Theindependent, jeal- 
ous and contending principalities which con- 
stituted what is now northeastern Europe were 
no match for this savage force. All Europe was 


‘they did not liberate the Russian provinces. 
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threatened by it. Even the fisheries of England 
were interrupted for a time ip the general alarm. 
The final result was a Tartar Ewpire with a capi- 
tal on the lower Volga, and a western border at 
the bounds of modern Germany. For nearly three 
centuries all of what is now European Russia re- 
mained tributary to Asiatic conquerors. Its va- 
rious provinces were subject to the pagan Tartar 
as the Danubian provinces of to-day are to the 
Mahometan Tartar. 

The first successful revolt against this subjection 
to the Asiatic was led by the Princes of Moscow. 
They wrested from the Khan his supremacy, but 
The 
government which they founded was patterned 
after the Asiatic model; and by the middle of the 
sixteenth century the allegiance of the Russian 
principalities was fully transferred from th® Tartar 
capital of Serai, the very site of which is now 
unknown, to Moscow, long the capital and stil! 
one of the first cities of the Empire. Thus history 
welded together a curiously contrasted govern- 
ment, which as yet time has failed to harmonize. 
The government of the Tsar* is one which he has 
borrowed from an Asiatic despot ; the local insti- 
tutions of Russia are those which have descended 
from a free people and a patriarchal age. 

Since the sixteenth century the Russian Empire 
has been steadily increasing its territory. The 
tendency toward concentration and absorption, 
which has combinec what were originally indepen- 
dent provinces in the united empires of Germany, 
France, Italy, Spain, has nowhere been more re- 
markably illustrated than in the history of Russia. 
In 1505 the Tsardom of Moscow contained, in round 
numbers, 37,000 square miles; in 1676, a little over a 
a century and a half later, 257,000 square miles ; in 
1876, two centuries later, over 350,000 square mules. 
Thus in three centuries and three-quarters Russia 
has grown from a kingdom with a domain not as 
large as that of New York State to an empire con- 
taining nearly one-sixth of the area of the habit- 
able globe. During that time it has aunexed in 
Europe the territories of Finland, the Baltic Prov- 
inces, Lithuania, and Poland. But it has not 
amalgamated the people of the annexed territories 
with its own. Its unity is that of a dissected 
map. Territorially, it is a huge conglomerate :; 
politically, an empire of contradictions ; socially, 
an embodied paradox. In Russia you may find 
the most despotic autocracy and the most abso 
lute democracy ; the greatest superstition and the 
baldest atheism ; the most stoical conservatism 
and the most impractical radicalism ; the grossest 
ignorance and the ripest culture; an emperor 
whose will is the onhy source of imperial law, and 
a town meeting in which the just emancipated 
serf is on terms of absolute equality with the her- 
editary prince ; a peasantry who turn the face of 
their leon + to the wall that they may break their 
fast unobserved, and yet who create such a demand 
for ** Buckle’s History of Civilization” that four 
translations are printed in the Russian tongue, 
and allof them pecuniarily successful; a provin- 
cial legislature which is only prevented from pass- 
ing a bill for compulsory education by pecuniary 
inability to provide it, and which leaves accumu- 
lated filth in the streets of the provincial capita! 
two feet thick; merchants that can barely sign 
their names, and who make their arithmetical cal- 
culations by aid of a modern imitation of the 
ancient Roman abaca, and gentlemen whose ac- 
quaintance with ancient and modern literature is 
not surpassed by that of the most cultivated lit. 
erati of Paris, Oxford, or our own Cambridge. 

The imperial government of Russia is that of 
an absolute despotism. Itis modeled after that of 
the famous Genghis Khan of the Mongo! Empire, 
who was wont to say, ‘‘As there is but one God in 
heaven, so there should be but one ruler upon 
earth.” But the Tsar is neither omniscient nor 
omnipresent. The defenders of the paternal the 
ory of government forget that though an illimita- 
ble empire may be created nature has put very 
narrow limits on every emperor. The father of 
eighty-five millions of people cannot personally 
superintend the concerns of so vast a family. The 
personal governinent which was not ill-adapted 
to a nomadic horde could not be maintained over 
an empire stretching from the Baltic to Behring’s 
Straits, and from the Arctic Ocean to the Black 
Sea. Hence the Bureaucracy. 

The Bureaucracy is the administrative govern- 
ment of Russia. This is divided into ten depart- 
ments—Foreign Affairs, War, Navy, ete. The 


* Improperly spelt Czar; pronounced Tsar or Char. 


+ The Icon is a pictorial half-length representation of the 
Madonna or of a saint, varying in size trom a square inch to 
several feet, 
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heads of these departments, with certain appointees 
of the Tsar, constitute a quasi Cabinet. Bat itcan- 
not, like the Cabinet of the English Government, 
be compelled to abdicate by public sentiment em- 
bodied in an Act of Parliament. There is no 
Parliament. It cannot, like the Cabinet of our 
own Government, be turned out of office by a 
national election. There is no national election. 
It advises the Tsar. It records his decisions. It 
executes them. The subordinate official, to the 
lowest subaltern in the remotest corner of Asiatic 
Russia, is a representative of the Tsar. He speaks 
with the authority of the Tsar: he too often acts 
with the despotic willfulness of the Tsar. At St. 
Petersburgh are the heart and brains of the sys- 
tem in the Imperial Autocrat. The eyes and ears 
and feet and fingers are the Bureaucracy, with its 
official representatives in every province, district 
and town. The present Emperor is a man of in- 
defatigable industry. He is, perhaps, the hardest 
worked man of the empire. But no one man can 
furnish either will, power or wisdom for so vast a 
mechanism. The despotism is nominally that of 
an autocrat; it is practically that of a bureau. 
It is intolerable because it is irresponsible. 

Rather, it would be intolerable if it was the en- 
tire Russian Government. In fact, it is only a 
part, perhaps the least important part. For un- 
der the shadow of this Asiatic despotism a pure 
democracy has grown and thrives. 

This democracy is embodied in four institu- 
tions—the Household, the Mir, the Zemstvo and 
the Provincial Assembly. 

The household was until ten years ago the first 
political organism of Russia. The sons and their 
wives lived at the old home. The house, the 
garden, the utensils belonged to the household. 
The earnings went into a common purse. If one 
son went away to work he sent his earnings home 
and returned to enjoy them. The “ big one”— 
father, grandfather, eldest brother, sometimes 
mother—was the chief executive head of the fam- 
ily. The patriarchal age of Abraham was thus re- 
produced in the peasant homes of Russia. Only 
recently has it begun to yield to the spirit of the 
age. 

Next to the honsehold is the Mir, or village Com- 
mune. Every village is a joint-stock company. 
The arable and meadow land is the common 
property of the community. The villagers assem- 
ble once a year, or oftener, in town meeting. 
They determine how the lands shall be allotted: 
when the fields shall be plowed, the seed sown, 
the hay cut. These assemblies are generally held 
on a Sunday afternoon or a church holiday. Any 
open space where there is sufficient room and 
little mud serves asatown-meeting house. There 
isno attempt at organization. There are no set 
speeches. The peasants discuss in little groups. 
The village Elder, the mayor of the commane, 
wakes no attempt to preside. The vote is usually 
rendered by acclamation. Sometimes there is a 
count of heads. Half a century ago an attempt 
was made to introduce the ballot. It was nota 
success. The peasants called it contemptuously 
‘playing at marbles,” and adhered to the cus- 
toma of their fatbers. The will of the majority is 
never resisted. 

While this assembly answers to our town-meet- 
ing the Zemstvo resembles our Board of County 
Supervisors. It repairs the roads and bridges, 
elects justices of the peace, provides primary 
schools, watches the crops, guards against famine, 
and, in general, provides for the material and 
moral well-being of the Russian county. Itisa 
democratic local parliament. The noble and the 
peasant meet bere upon equal terms and possess 
equal authority. Finally, every Province, consist- 
ing of a given number of Districts or counties, is 
provided with a Provincial Assembly. It serves 
the purpose of our State Legislature. Thus, while 
the affairs of the nation are administered by an 
absolute despot, through a bureaucracy, the local 
affairs of the village are administered by a town- 
meeting, those of the District and of the Province 
by popular assemblies. In the Village, District, 
and Provinee the suffrage is as universal as the 
most ardent democrat could desire. Thus, while 
Russia presents to the external world the aspect 
of an absolute despotism, it has preserved unim- 
paired through all the ages the foundations of a 
free government. 

And upon the whole the progress of the ages 
has been toward a larger liberty, not toward a 
harsher despotism. The Russian people, from the 
peasant to the noble, recognize the defects in their 
national system and are inclined to be over severe 
rather than over lenient in their self judgments. 
The aristocracy are more ambitious for the nation 
than for the class, and aim at securing popular 


liberties, rather than exclusive privileges. Even 
the despotic Tsar himself has promoted, rather 
than hindered, the free development of the peo- 
ple. It was the Tsar who, in 1861, emancipated 
the twenty-two and a half millions of Serfs by an 
imperial ukxkase. It was the Tsar who in 1866 
created the district and provincial Zemstvos, and 
who still maintains them, despite, in many locali- 
ties, the indifference or the active opposition of 
the people. 

There are, indeed, but two serious obstacles to 
popular progress in the Empire of Russia: her 
constitutional policy of proteetion and her 
national church. 

The latter is her greatest incubus. It is 
irredeemably and hopelessly conservative. 
Throughout all the changes which have been 
wrought in the political and social life of Russia 
the Greek Church has remained unchanged. It 
has contributed nothing to literature, little to 
theology, not much to morals. Its five hundred 
monasteries have hardly, combined, done as 
much for mankind as some single monastic insti- 
tutions of Western Europe. Its priests profess 
and maintain a religion of pure ritualism. They 
are not incited to activity by the ecclesiastical 
ambition which the organization of 
imparts to its priesthood in Spain and Italy. 
They have not the self-denying sympathy for 
the common people which endears the poorer 
priests of France and of (Germany to the 
people. They make little or no attempt to 
furnish that guidance to the perplexed, that com- 
fort to the afflicted, and that admonition to the 
erring, which renders the Protestant pastor a real 
shepherd to his people. They are generally il- 
literate and often immoral. They depend for the 
preservation of their power upon the sanctions of 
ecclesiastical law, not upon the affection or the 
reverence of their charges. They have never 
wielded so terrible a sword of persecution as that 
which reddened the fields of the Netherlands and 
of France, but they have opposed to every move- 
ment of moral reform a more successful because a 
more sluggish resistance. 

And yet, even in Russia the world moves. 
Though the law makes it a criminal offense to 
quit the orthodox church for another communion, 
the enactment is rarely put in force. The church 
is tolerant because it is indifferent. The parish 
priest concerns himeelf little about the religion of 
his flock so long as their ecclesiastical taxes are 
duly and regularly paid. The Mohammedan re- 
mains a Mohammedan, the Roman Catholic a 
Roman Catholic, the Protestant a Protestant; 
and if, as is probably the case, there is no land 
except China where the work of the Christian 
missionary is prosecuted with greater difficulty 
apd with less success, this is due rather to the 
sluggish nature of the Russian than to the vehe- 
ment antagonism of the Russian Church. 

Meanwhile, in spite of open opposition and 
popular inertia; in spite of the archaic nature of 
many of the Russian institutions ; in spite of that 
despotism which runs so counter to the American 
ideas of political liberty, and that communism 
which runs so counter to the American ideas of 
individual freedow, Russia has made more prog- 
ress during the past decade than any other Euro- 
pean power. ‘' To say nothing,” says Mr. Grant 
Duff,* ‘‘ of the emancipation of the serfs and the 
changes for good which have been effected by a 
single act, we have the relaxation of the censor- 
ship, the reduction of the price of passports from 
eighty pounds toa figure which permits any one to 
travel, the abolition of several atrocious methods 
of punishment, the institution of representative 
bodies for local matters, an amnesty which re- 
stored to their country many of the victims of 
Nicholas, a humaner system in the navy, improve- 
ments in the universities, increased facilities for 
communication, and a generally gentler and 
more civilized spirit in the administration.” 

Neither Turkey nor Russia can be characterized 
as fully civilized countries, but Turkey is to-day 
what it was five hundred years ago: Russia is in 
the current of the nineteenth century—a current 
that bears her swiftly toward a higher, larger, 
better national life. Turkey is the same old 
dragon that for centuries has been ravaging 
southeastern Europe. The aspirations, if not the 
bistory, of Russia justify the hope that she may 
be the St. George ordained to deliver the maiden 
and destroy the dragon. 


* Studies in European Politica. The principal authorities 
for the statements in this article are “ Russia,” in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, Mr. Grant Duff's articles in the Nine- 
teenth Century. and, pre-eminentiy, Wallace's Ruasia. The 
latter is an unquestioned authority op everything relating to 
Russian social and political life, 
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MipsuMMER IN May.—Many remarkable meteoro- 
logical phenomena have characterized the extraordi- 
nary heated term which at this writing prevails all 
over the Northern United States. By the time this 
reaches our readers it is very probable that all may 
be changed and overcoats again in order. We find in 
the ‘ Herald "'—whose weather prophet, by the way, 
is exceptionally successful in his predictions— the 
following statements of the week's phenomena : 


“On the 10th and llth the thermometer at New York. where 
exposed in the afternoon to the air in free circulation, re- 
corded only ® degrees. At the same time of the day on the 
2th it rose to 57, and on the 13th to & degrees. But during 
these days it was noticed that a remarkable rise of tempera- 
ture was taking place in the Northwest, where the pressure 
was low, as well asin the Southwest, where the heat of the 
afternoon bad increased to over eighty degrees. At this 
time we received intelligence that a volcanic disturbance 
bad occurred in the Pacific Ocean, causing a series of earth- 
quake waves to break on that coast. The enormous libera- 
tion of heat resulting from this disturbance has undoubtedly 
much to do with the phenowenal temperature that followed. 
On the 4th the isotherm of 70 degrees ran northward of the 
Middle and New Engiand States and across the lower Missouri 
Valley, but northward still, smaller detached areas of high 
temperature were moving eastward. On the afternoon of 
the 15th the isotherm of 70 curved into Canada and across 
the lakes into Dakota, giving Northern Minnesota a higner 
temperature than New Orleans. Thus the heat area became 
more clearly outlined and now covered the United States 
from the northern frontier to the Gulf. On the léth the iso- 
therm of 70 moved southward in the Northeastern districts, 
but still maintained its position in the Northwest. The heat 
decreased in Nova Scotia, the St. Lawrence Valley and 
Northern New England, but increased decidedly in the Mid- 
dle States, the afternoon record at New York beinuw 79 de- 
grees. In Missouri a considerable variation of temperature 
took place, and a violent tornado resulted between Fulton 
and Alton. The heat in Wisconsin rose to S degrees when it 
was only 71 at Cincinnati. On the I7tb still more extraordi- 
dinary variations occurred in the West, far northerly points 
being extremely warm, while more southerly places had 
comparatively cool weather. The temperature at New York 
fell to 76 and at Boston to 53 degrees. But yesterday ‘May Is) 
it rose here to the highest yet recorded— namely. %} degrees, 
and still higber at Philadelphia, Pittsburg and Baltimore, be- 
ing #2 degrees at the last named city. The great heat area is, 
however, passing off the continent; the temperature is fal!- 
ing rapidly in the North and Northwest, and though we now 
experience a midsummer heat we shal! after a few days fee! 
proportionately chilly when the cool wave is passing over us. 
During the heated term bere the temperature varied only 
slightly on the Pacific coast.” 


Tue Seventeen YEAR Locusts.—Our exchanges 
from various parts of the country report that the 
seventeen year locusts have made their appearance 
in large numbers. A correspondent of the New York 
“Sun,”’ from Greenbush, N.Y., writes that they have 
also appeared in that vicinity: “They first emerge 
from the ground in the form of a large grub. The 
wings appear soon afterward, when the locust settles 
in the nearest tree. The noise made by the insects is 
a constant shrill humming. They do not eat growing 
crops, a8 many suppose, nor do they in any way re- 
semble the ravenous locusts of the West. They de- 
vote their time to working in the branches and twigs 
of all kinds of trees. They plow little grooves in the 
limbs, in the tender bark next the wood. Their per- 
forations in the trees kill the branches, and the foli- 
age soon turns yellow. In 1860 the locusts did not ap- 
pear until June, when the trees were in full leaf. In 
two weeks the woods looked as though they had been 
subjected to the frosta of November. From all ap- 
pearances the locusts wil! be as thick as they were in 
that year. Stories of the poisonous nature of the 
sting of this curious insect, which did duty in 1560, 
creating much alarm, have been revived, but the sev- 
enteen year locust is harmless to man and beast. It 
is an inch and a half long when full grown. It comes 
out of the ground tail first, and has on its head white 
marks forming a perfect letter W. In 1860 believers 
in signs and superstitions declared that the appear- 
ance of this cabalistic sign denoted war. In that year 
the locusts did not entirely disappear until late in the 
fall. People still living here remember their appear- 
ance also in 1843. They were so thick then that the 
trees were thrashed with whips and dead locusts car- 
ried away by tne bushel. They do no permanent in- 
jury, but interfere greatly with the year’s fruit crop.” 
—{Scientific American. 


Tue PorpuLaR Scrence Montuiy.—The June num 
ber is just received, containing articles on “ The 
Kvolution of the Family,’ by Herbert Spencer; “Our 
American Owls,’ by Samuel Lockwood (illustrated) ; 
“Initiatory Forces,” by George Iles; “ Mesmerisin, 
Odylism, Table-turning, and Spiritualism,” by Wm. 
B. Carpenter; “On the Distribution of Standard Time 
in the United States,"’ by E. 8. Holden; “ Matter and 
Mind,” by Frances Emily White, M. D., and a dozen 
other articles of equal importance and interest. 


A War Enatne.—The Rev. C. M. Ramus, already 
known for some inventions of a more pacific nature, 
has submitted to the British Admiralty a “ rocket 
float’’ which weighs fifty tons and propels itself on 
the surface of the water at the rate of 275 miles per 
hour for a distance of four miles. It carries an ex- 
ploding charge sufficient to blow itself and any vessel 
it strikes to smithereens! Pleasant craft to steer, 
that! And a nice, peaceable clergyman must Mr. 


Ramus be! 
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LAMENTATION OF AMOS, 
. . June 3.—Amos v., 1-15. 

“If thou seek him he will be found of thee; but if thou 
forsake him, will cast thee off forever.”— 1 CHRON. 
XXVilb., 4. 

MOS was a native of Tekoah, a small town 
ua \ in the tribe of Judah, about twelve miles 
distant f.on Jerusalem. He was brought up 
among t! ¢ferdmen (chap. 1, ver. 1), and belonged, 
apparently, to the peasantry. The time at which 
he prophesied was in the reign of Uzziah of Ju- 
dah, and Jeroboam Il. of Israel, B. Cc. 825-784; 
thus he Was contemporary with Hosea. Under 
Jeroboam II, the external glory of Israel was 
raised to the highest point, but its internal con- 
dition indicated its approaching dissolution. Cor- 
ruption of all kinds abounded ; drunkenness in 
its most revolting forms, idolatry with its accom- 
panying+ effeminacy, dissoluteness and every 
form of morality. The golden calf was still 
worshipe. and the ancient sanctuary of Gilgal 


he 


was the ce iter of wide-spread heathen abowmina- | 


tions. It is chiefly against these iniquities of 
Israel that the denunciations of Amos are direct- 
ed. The prophet’s style, though not sublime, is 
perspicuous and energetic. His 1mages are taken 
from the natural scenery with which he was fa- 
wiliar. His descriptive passages are peculiarly 
effective, and his rhythm is smooth and flowing. 

Our lesson is a denunciation of the sins of Is- 
rael and the evils to which those sins were about 
to bring the nation. The prophecies of this lam- 
entation were literally fulfilled. The son of Jero- 
boam, Zachariah, was the last regular occupapt 
of the throne ; the remaining five kings were mil- 
itary u-urpers. The period of Israel’s desolation 
Amos with perfect eye perceives and with perfect 
truth de’ ‘ets. The virgin of Israel has lost her 
purity a) 4 has become as a fallen woman (verse 
Thevand has become desolate. The city 
that formerly sent out a thousand volunteers 
to defend the nation is able to send out but 
one huuewsed : the town that sent out one hun- 
dred c#t send but ten (verse 3). This graphic 
suggestic’% indicates the impending doom; yet 
Amos points out the way in which it can be 
avoideu Not by pilgrimages to Bethel, sacred 
by its rame (House of God), sacred by its memo- 
ries as the place of Jacob’s dream and the long 
resting-ptace of the ark of the covenant, and one 
of the « ties of justice where Samuel held his 
court, F * since desecrated by the worship of the 
goldén”. alf whieh had converted this house of 
(riod int Beth-aven (House of Idleness); not by 
worship, - Grilgal, sacred as the first encampment 
of Israel in Canaan, but since desecrated as long 
the site «. an idolatrous worship (Hosea iv. 15: 
ix. 15; xit. 11). Fyom their reverence for sacred 
places and names and from their trust in heathen 
idols Amos seeks to turn the minds and hearts of 
his hearers to God, the Divine Creator * that 
maketh the seven stars and Orion,” and the Di- 
vine Providence ** that strengtheneth the spoiled 
ayainst the strong” (verses 8 and 9). Hedenounces 
not only their idolatry, but that which invariably 
accompanies idolatry — their inhumanity. He 
condemns the spirit that refuses to listen to re- 
buke (verse 10); that demands of the poor in 
their poverty extortionate rents of wheat: that 
Juxuriates in the fruits of oppression (verse 11). 
He denounces those who have perpetrated, or 
wink at the perpetration by others, of the perver- 
sion of justice (verses 12 and 13). And he exhorts 
the people to break off their sins by righteous- 
ness that they may receive the grace and mercy 
of the Lord. 

This brief paraphrase may suffice at once to ex- 
plain what ver is obscure in this prophecy and to 
indicate some of the practical lessons which we 
may ourseives derive from it. 

I. Sin is always a weakness. The nation that 
loses its virgin purity loses also its strength. The 
power of the nation is not in the number of its 
men, but in the ripeness and fullness of its man- 
hood. 

Il. T're is no sacredness in places. Not past 
memory,but present righteousness makes of any 
city the city of God. The Bethel where God has 
shown /imself to Jacob, and where the altar of 
(sod hat been lodged, becomes a Beth-aven when 
corrupé d by false worship. Neither the city, the 
landno fie templeisa refuge, but the Lord God 
Almighv¥. 

Ill. The manifestations of divine power in Na- 
ture and in divine Providence afford a reason why 
we should seek in Him a refuge in the time of 


danger and temptation. (Compare with verses 8 
and 9 here, Acts iv., 25-30.) 

1V. Consider some of the marks of the apostate 
and depraved character as portrayed in verses 10 
to 13. The wicked man hates rebuke, abhors 
righteous conversation, oppresses the poor, thinks 
only of his own enjoyment, perverts justice, de- 
nies it to the poor, or, from motives of self- 
interest, keeps silent while others, more auda- 
ciously wrong, perpetrate these iniquities. And 
cbserve that as he who does individually these 
things is under the condemnation of God, so that 
community which is so organized that these op- 
pressions are permitted by it is under the con- 
demnation of God. Observe, too, that keeping 
silence from motives of prudence in the presence 
of sin is condemned, as well as the sin itself. 

V. Consider some of the indications of genuine 
repentance in verses 14 and 15. Seek good, eschew 
evil. Not only ‘“‘eschew,” but hate it because it 
is evil. Establish judgment and justice without 
regard to person or estate; so by considering 
others we may show ourselves in the condition to 
receive the consideration of God. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


HEAR YE THIS WORD! 

Amos, unnoticed in the historical Scriptures, was 
one Whose writings God chose to preserve. His name 
suggests why—Amos, “ weighty; “a burden.’ His 
words were weighty because the Lord’s word was a 
burden that pressed upon him until he had deéliv- 
ered it. 

Some one says that no sermon should be preached 
ifitcan be kept back. Only those that will not lie 
quiet in brain or pigeon-hole, but cry out lustily, 
* Preach us!"" may be given voice. This was Amos’s 
method. Try it, teacher. Consider the soul-needs, 
danger of each scholar. Let God’s word of warning 
be a burden upon you (Zech. xii., 1). Consider the 
power of God’s word to help (Jer. xxiii., 29.) The 
everlasting love—let that be a burden upon your soul 
until you make every child to know it (Mal. i., 1). 
Speak nothing for “effect.” Give your class only 
what you dare not, cannot keep back. The burden 
of anxiety cast upon Him who careth for you. Carry 
you the burden of his word, and he will carry the 
burden of your weakness, shortcomings, anxieties. 
You will succeed. Scholars feel when the burdened 
soul cries, *‘ Hear ye this word.”’ They will listen. 


ools aud Authors. 


A YEARLY SCIENTIFIC RECORD, 

The excellent compendium of scientific progress 
which Prof. Baird has undertaken to supply “ear 
by year improves steadily in fullness, conciseness, 
clearness and interest, without detriment to any 
of the topics treated therein. The public has 
been slowly taught to believe that all books of an 
encyclopedic nature should be appalling in size 
and price, and not without a great deal of verbos- 
ity and dead wood; but Professor Baird does not 
increase the size of his book from its original 12mo 
page, while he bas gained steadily in the virtue of 
condensation. He has also realized the fact, usu- 
ally incomprehensible to the professional scientist, 
that books should be made to satisfy the require- 
ments of those who need them, rather than to 
meet the approval of the specialists who will 
never look into them ; the consequence is that the 
volume for 1876 is one which any intelligent man 
will find as comprehensible as it is thorough, and 
without any cf the padding which is used so freely 
in the general run of scientific books. The object 
of the compiler is, first, to give a resumé, in the 
shortesé possible paragraphs, of actual scientific 
progress during the year. This method is prefer- 
able to that of a comprehensive grouping, for in 
the latter any author is far too likely to lean to- 
ward his own scientific preferences, to the annoy- 
ance of the readér. After these exhibits of actual 
progress comes a series of abstracts from impor- 
tant scientific reports and other papers. Then 
comes a necrology of scientists, which is more in- 
teresting than consoling; then a list of the more 
prominent scientific publications of the year, after 
which come a series of indexes, which are unusu- 
ally full and satisfactory. 

It is so seldom that books of this sort are made 
intelligible to the general reader that we are glad 
to call attention to the purpose of the compiler 
and the success with which he has followed it. 
The specialist needs no such book; if it is not 
useful to every one who obtains his scientific in- 
formation piecemeal it is practically worthless. 


* Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1876. Edited 
by Spencer F. Baird, with the Assistance of Eminent Men of 
Science. Harper & Brothers, New York; $2.50, 


To disavow any claim upon the specialist and to 
make his book the assistant of intelligent men 
without systematic training in science seems to 
have been Professor Baird’s intention, and we be- 
lieve no one who consults the work will deny the 
aptness of his method. To consult the book is to 
want its companion volumes, and to attain to 
such popularity is evidence of a success whose 
methods the specialists would do well to study 
when they bemoan the lack of public interest in 
the results of scientific research. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The new editor of this always able periodical is 
to be congratulated upon having got his work so 
well in hand. The current number is not only 
quite a strong one, but presents a larger numbér 
of papers and a greater variety of matter than is 
usually expected from areview. A paper by Sen- 
ator Morton on our Electoral System has the post 
of honor, as the peculiar nature of the late Presi- 
dential struggle justifies itin doing. The author's 
opiuion is that the present system should be sup- 
planted by that of election by popular majority, 
and the arguments are strong; they might have 
been made still more powerful by the suggestion 
that a popular vote would occasionally enable 
dissatisfied citizens to bolt all regular nominations 
and elect some man too honest to be “ available” 
to either party. Karl Blind’s paper on late diplo- 
matic revelations in Europe will naturally attract 
attention both on account of its author's reputa- 
tion and the present political situation in Europe. 
Elizur Wright's article on ** Debt and Money” is 
one of those papers which everybody should read, 
but which they neglect to their own exceeding 
damage. The editor's own paper on art in Amer» 
ica contains a great deal at which the conventions! 
art critic will turn up his esthetic nose, but whic. 
must yet be admitted before our exhibitions and 
parlor walls are what they should be. Half a 
dozen other papers, all of considerable merit, ar 
followed by some reflections upon American po! 
tics by a Japanese traveler. As a logician Me. 
Sionari is not very strong; as an observer 4 
American manners and morals, however, he is 
capable, witty, and apparently sarcastic; we say 
apparently, for the childlike simplicity with which 
he writes seems incompatible with a nature which 
can intentionally frame some of the stinging ‘sar- 
casms that appear in this essay. The spectacle of 
a heathen criticising the morals of a Christian 
land is not very edifying, but to see ourselves as 
others see is so general a desire that the Japanese 
essay will surely be read by every one who reads 
the review at all. 

The reviews of new books are stronger and of 
more even quality than usually appear even in 
the “North American,” while the books of which 
they are the subjects are all works of more than 
ordinary importance and interest. 


MR. MURRAY IN THE ADIRONDACKS:.' 


Rev. W. H. H. Murray was the first one to make 
the Adirondack region widely known, though it 
had long been a favorite resort to those who love 
the solitudes of nature or the excitements which 
the wilderness affords. This great wild in south- 
eastern New York is to-day almost as remote from 
civilization as that central portion of the conti- 
nent to which the mines have invited so many 
explorers and science and pleasure so many more. 


Mountains, lakes, rivers and forests here combine 
their attractions. The deer can still be hunted, 
and the trout can still be drawn from the deep 
waters of ‘the lakes or the rushing torrents that 
supply them. History combines with nature to 
make this region one of romance. It was the 
battle-tield of contending Indian races in the 
ante-revolutionary times, and the attempt of En- 
gland to divide the American colonies by the 
unsuccessful campaign of (reneral Burgoyne bas 
left ite mark in the unwritten traditions of this 
region. The whole district is one familiar to Mr. 
Murray. He has made it his summer home for 
many successive years, and the present volume is 
one of a series which he bas planned, and by aid 
of which he intends to introduce the American 
reader not only to the Adirondack region but to 
a more familiar acquaintance with Nature herself. 
Both in its descriptions of nature and in its por- 
trayals of character this volume is far above the 
average of American fiction. Mr. Murray is at 
once a landscape painter and a portrait painter. 
John Morton is not, certainly, the common 
conception of a backwoods trapper, but he 
is almost an ideal of what a trapper shonld 
be—one who is alike without the vices of civiliza 


1 Adirondack Tales. By W.H.H. Murray. With Full-L we 
Illustrations Designed by Darley and Merrill. The Golden 
Rule Publishing Co, 
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tion and without the conventional proprieties | the prominent political and military survivors of that | this house have been made assures thy pe that this 
which civilization both necessitates and incul- | *ruggle. Sketches of many other notable persons | handsome series will appear in the m: r promised, 


cates. Henry Herbert, who may be regarded, 
perhaps, as the hero of the two principal stories 
in the volume, is also an ideal, but one of true 
flesh and blood ; while ‘*‘ the man who didn’t know 
wuch” is unmistakably drawn from nature. How 
far Mr. Murray may have modified the photo 
graph by skillful coloring we shall not venture to 
say, but we do not think we can be mistaken in 
the opinion that a photograph forms the basis of 
the portrait. In one respect the stories in this 
volume are peculiar. There is no love, there is no 
woman, there is not even so much as the hintof a 
worfan’s name ; and yet they certainly do not lack 
in romantic interest. The second story recalls 
the best of Cooper's work in the dash and rapid- 
ity of its movement, and surpasses the best of 
(Cooper's work in the perfection of its finish. In 
no ordinary sense are the stories religious stories, 
but they are such as no minister need be ashamed 
to have written. They are such as no one can 
read without a more devout recognition of its 
highest spiritual influences, and the truth, the 
purity and the goodness of Him who speaks in 
the book of nature to the uneultured, as in the 
book of literature and of human experience to 
the wan of letters. The book has the freshness 
and vigor of the chase, the purity and simplicity 
of the lake and of the forest. We hope it is a 
precursor to a more carefully wrought romance, a 
sketch that is the indication of a finished picture 
to come from the same studio. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

The Appletons contribute to the literature of the 
Eastern question a pamphlet entitled “ The Northern 
and Asiatic Defenses of Turkey.’ It is by far the 
‘most voluminous of the minor works upon this topic. 
Of the six papers which it contains, four are long 
enough to be called essays, and are well written; the 
remaining two are statistical. Two small maps ac- 
company the work. (50 cents.) 

Mr. Rolfe’s school edition of Shakespeare increases 
in interest and in fitness for the purpose for which it 

designed. There is room for doubt whether Mac- 
beth, which is the subject of the latest volume of the 
series, is as good a play for schoolroom consideration 
as some others which the editor has not yet treated, 
buat the explanatory matter is abundant and excel- 
lent. (Harper & Brothers, N.Y.) 

That delightful story by Mrs. Miller, “What Tommy 
Did,’ has been reissued in paper, at half the price of 
the original edition. Having found several occasions 
to read and reread the story, we have intensified our 
original opinion of it, which was that it had no supe- 
rior among natural and life-like books about chil- 
dren. If there is any other way in which fifty cents 
will purchase as much sustained and healthful amuse- 
ment as is offered by this little book we should be 
glad to know of it. (8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicagt’} 


The * Text-book of Harmony,” which the Harpers 
have just published, is from the pen of Charles Edward 
Horsley, an English organist and musician of special 
attainments in general music as well as in his favorite 
department of church music. The contents, though 
comprehensive, occupy but small space and are dis- 
tinctly written, so that the book will be an excellent 
guide to junior students of music and a test for per- 
sons ignorant of musical technics, who wonder 
whether or not they can ever comprehend the princi- 
ples underlying harmony. 

Prof. William Mathews is a writer who needs no 
commendation to anyone who is acquainted with his 
works. To others he may be described as a man who 
can instruct without wearying, and whose scholarship 
is never obsured by his entertaining style. His ‘Hours 
with Men and Books" consists of about twenty essays 
embodying a great deal of wisdom and destitute of 
abstruseness. We notice in the mechanical make-up 
of the book that rare weight of paper which is pecu- 
liar to the house issuing this volume, and which 
Fastern publishers might adopt with satisfaction to 
their readers. (S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicaro. 82.00.) 

Still another set of novels has been started,—to wit, 
the ** Dollar” series. It possesses the merit of offering 
quite large and sightly books at a price considerably 
lower than has been customary since ante-war times. 
The initial volume is the Countess of Blessington’s 
“Country Quarters,’ an entertaining story which 
will doubtless be new to the present generation of 
novel-readers. The publishers promise that the series 
shall contain only strong books of high grade. If 
they will put into it some of the many good books 
which can at present be bought only as paper, they 
will do book-lovers a much-needed service. (T. B. 
Peterson & Brother, Phila.) 

* The Recollections of Samuel Breck” are of more 
interest and value than will be accorded them by the 
many people who imagine that no one but a distin- 
,uished public character can have any recollections 
wort!) y of attention. Mr. Breck was a Philadelphian 
of clear wits aud sharp eyes who was an adult for 
nearly three quarters of a century, he having died 
4teen years ago at the age of ninety-one. He lived, 
therefore, in revolutionary days, aud knew many of 


and events appear in his pages, and the graphic man- 
ner in which they are given does not lose anything 
from an unconventional, original style of narration. 
(Porter & Coates, Phila. #%2.00.) 

James Comper Gray begins the second series of the 
* Biblical Museum” with a volume ou Genesis and Ex- 
odus (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) having completed the 
series on the New Testament. This is a capital com- 
mentary for an adjunct to a library, though it does 
not serve the purpose of a complete commentary to 
the Biblical student; it is simply aside dish. For the 
Bible-class teacher, the minister, and especially the 
lay-preacher, it is exceedingly useful as a thesaurus 
of illustrations and pregnant sayings, and as a help 
in expository preaching, and in Sunday-school in- 
struction, which is always, by necessity, expository. 
The preacher who is hard put to it to get sermons 
will find more help in the * Biblical Museum” than 
in any book of skeletons we have ever seen, and in the 
Scripture and the suggested illustrations he will find 
flesh and blood to put on the skeleton. 

Under the title of ** Academy Sketches” the Put- 
nams have published a descriptive and illustrated 
volume upon the spring exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design. The illustrations, numbering 
about a hundred, are from the pencils of the painters 
of the originals, so that theartists at least have no ex- 
cuse for complaining about the manner in which their 
works are translated. There are some of the sketches 
which, on account of their inadequacy in suggestion, 
we could lose without feeling badly, but most of them 
are of a quality which will give to the unfortunate 
beings who have not been able to see this rather un- 
usual spring exhibition a definite idea of the pictures 
displayed. The text, by ** Nemo,” is explanatory but 
not critical, though a general critical disquisition 
upon the exhibition would be of more value to the 
public and the artists than the exhibition itself. 
(75 cents.) 

Mr. Howells’s little comedy, which has delighted 
many readers of the “Atlantic’’ during several 
months, is even more pleasing when re-read con- 
nectediy. Although a comedy proper, and in its 
present form fit for the stage—would that the stage 
were as fit for it!—the “directions” are so printed 
that the whole has the effect upon the reader of a 
connected story. The characters are such as every- 
body has met; even the two tramps who form the 
only approach to * heavy villains’ are representative 
characters, while the motive of the piece, which is 
the contrasting of character without pretension, and 
pretension which is dangerous to character, is evident 
on every page. Society will find in “Out of the 
Question” a useful mirror, and every one else may 
sufely look to it for an enjoyable hour. As it is en- 
tirely destitute of slang, vulgarity, * gags’ and con- 
ventional dramatic incident, we fear it will not find 
its way upon the boards, though it is only by such 
plays that the constitution of theater audiences can 
be changed. (J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. (1.25.) 

For genuine amusement give us a woman's story, 
wien she tells it in her own way and puts hook- 
maker's rules to scorn. Such entertainment we find 
in ** Me,” a little book which is egotistical only in its 
title. The author, who speaks in the first person, is 
the wife of a royal good fellow, a loving husband 
and tender father, whose only fault is ignorance of 
the fact that women are not angels in body as well as 
insoul. This husband, Jack by name, is a city mer- 
chant who owns a stock farm in the country, and the 
care of this hé leaves to his wife, who never ceases to 
be loving nor to be tormented by the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon her. The narrative is 
utterly unconventional, very natural, and funny 
wherever it is not pathetic. When the book's pecu- 
liar nature becomes known it cannot fail to be im- 
mensely popular with women; but we hope that in 
some way it may fall into the hands of men who, like 
the Jack of the author's story, cannot comprehend 
that willingness does not always bring preternatural 
endurance in its train. The book is just the thing for 
that most prominent of individuals, the summer 
traveler, for in addition to being amusing it is handy 
and cheap. (G. W. Carleton & Co., N. Y. 50 cents.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 

A new Constitutional History of the United States 
is promised from the pen of James Shouler, of Bos- 
ton. 

New editions of Miss Jewett's ‘“‘ Deephaven”™ are 
being called for—a deserved recognition of a most 
delightful book. 

Saxe Holm has again been discovered: this time she 
is Miss Alma Calder, of Equinunk, Pa., and a lady of 
culture and literary experience. 

Still another novel by “ Ouida” is to be inflicted 
upon the public, to be read by people to whom all 
such books are sure to be moral poison. 

Prof. Moses Coit Tyler is writing a history of Amer- 
ican literature—a department of letters which should 
not have waited so long for a historian. 

The Moody and Sankey song books are said to have 
sold tarce and a half millions of copies, and yet there 
are wiseacres who will contend that the public heart 
cannot be reached. 

Hurd & Houghton’s reissue of *“ The British Poets 
is announced to be at the rate of one author a month, 
and the promptness with which all other reissues by 


The Harpers announce Dr. Schafl ‘Creeds of 
Christendom,” a work which will foru it compan- 
ion to Dr. Smith's great dictionaries. will be in 
three large octavo volumes. 

It isto be hoped that Col. George \ ard Nichols’s 
“Art Education as Applied to Industry,’ which the 
Harpers are to publish, will open the eves of America 
to the weakest point of American industry. 

“Court, Camp and Siege,” by Col. Wickham Iloff- 
nan, now Secretary of Lecation at Paris tnd during 
our late civil war an unusually capalb, aff officer, 
is announced by Harper & Brothers. ‘Tl Colonel's 
old comrades will assure the public that ch book will 
contain a great deal of incident but nota particle of 

Literature, pure and simple, seems to be »f the na- 
ture of missionary instead of commercial e).ort. It is 
said that Longfellow reports that the proc cds of his 
works would not have covered his famil,’ expenses, 
and that Bryant has not received enough from his 
poems to pay for a modest house. 

The Variorum edition of Shakespeare which Lip- 
pincott & Co. are republishing in America is a series 
of unusual magnitude, and indicates th” extent of 
the interest, not generally suspected, \merica in 
downright Shakesperean study. The work upon 
“Hamilet’’ alone will fill two large octgwo volumes, 
containing nearly everything in the way of emenda- 
tion, criticism and suggestion that has ever been pub- 
lished. 

The “ North American Review and the “ Interna- 
tional” are said to be making large cains on their 
subscription lists. They deserve them, for the man- 
agers of both seem to be gradually departing from 
the old idea that no one but specialists and finished 
scholars read reviews. The contents of the last num- 
bers of both of these excellent periodicals are within 
the comprehension of any person of intellectual 
tastes, and are plenty good enough for any pundit 
who ever reads reviews. 

We have received the following from Messrs. G. and 
(. Merriam: 

Editors of the Christian Union : 

In your issue of the 16th inst. we find Wt stat: 
ster’s Dictionary is about to make New York «¢ : 
home." This, of course, refers to Webster 
tionary, and the statement is incorrect. ‘= «rs. Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. publish most of the abridgments of 
Webster's Quarto Dictionary, and have a lar¢er toterest in 
the series than they had a few years ago. HB we continue 
to publish the “ Unabridged,” and hope and 
for a long time to come, and to do it tn Springte. 

Will you oblige us by printing this correction ir your next 
issue ? “KRIAM, 

SPRINGFIELD, Vay 18, 1877. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new oublications delivered at he Editorial 
Rooma of this paper will be acknowledged in Usa trlieat eulse- 
quent tasue. Publishers will confer a favor by nptly adri«- 
ing ua of any omission in this reavect. Accomp aying memo- 
randa of pricea are desirable in all cases .| 


that ** Web- 
permanent 
Dice 


ct to do so 


Authors and Titlea, Publ ra. Price. 
Bacon, Leonard Woolsey,“ Courch Papers.” trams. 1 


Progressive French Course.’ 

M. millans. “a 
Froude, J. Short Studies."" No. “eTibner. 2 
Hanna, Wm., D.D., Letters of Thome Erskine. 2 
Me H.A. W.., Th. D.. “Commentary on Acts.”.sf. Scribner, 3 00 


Fausnacht, G. Eugene, 


Carieton. 
Paver. Julius, * ‘New Lands Within the Arctic Cire 
appletons. 
Spaulding, Rt. J.L., DD, 5 and Reviews.” 


Cath. Pub. Soe. 
Towner. Ausburn, Chedayne of Kotono.” & Mead. 

Turkey. Northern and Asiatic, Defenses of.”’.... 

‘Wakefield C ong Chureb.” Twombly, Wake tle ld, Mass, 

‘Wrinkles and Recipes.” : H. N. Munn, N. Y. 

We have also received current numbers ot the following publi- 
cations: 

Galaxy—Appleton's— Harper’s— World—at- 
iantic -Radicval Review—Agriculturist — scribner's— St. Nicholas 
Pop. Sei. Monthly. 

MUSIC RECEIVED. 

RooKks.—" Music and Musicians, Eseays and Criticiems,”’ by Robert 
Schumann, translated by Fanny Raymond Ritter. New York: 
ward sc huberth & Co. “ Weitzman's Manual of Musical Theory.” 
eres d by his FE. M. owman. New York: Wm. 

The Schoo! Song Book, by Everest. Boston: 
Oliver Co. “Songs of Gratitude,’ by James H. Fillmeure. 
Cincinnati: Fillmore Bros. “ Songs of Beulah. “py Rev. Ss. L. Har- 
key & J.M. Barringer. Philadeiphia: Lee & Walker. 

MUsic.— Edward Schuberth & Co., Union Square, N. ¥Y.. 
Handel's Largo, as plived by Thomas's orchestra, arranged for 
piano by Wm. Mason, We. “ Hope in the IL: rd. adapted tu the 
same by Wm. Mason, for soprano or tenor, #ic.," Brical song.” by 


A. Jenssen. arranged as aslo by Wm. Mae n. Bonnie 
Wee Thing,’ (Burns), by Ferdinand Dulcken, We. 

Wm. A. Pond & Coe.. Broadway, N. Y. trumental Tam- 
bourtne and Castaneta,’ Eugene I. Fishe r, We Pond Lily Waitz. 
FE. Mack, (chrome title), “ Eileen Alana Quickstep.” J. 


Minuet de Boecherini, "by F. Dutcken We. Song: 
= From the Desert | come to Thee,’ H. C. King, e..“ Sone of the 
Camp.” (an incident of Balaklava), H. King, Be, ‘In questa 
tomba oscura,’’ Beethoven, Nearer, my Gor. to rhee. (quar- 
tet, with soprano and alto = los), W.«. Williams, We... Autuain 
song.’ G. C. Ives, Me.. Hopes and Waves.” Bowse, and 
Auld House,” (Seotch), Elizabeth Rainforth, de. 

Oliver Ditson & Co... Boston. Inafrumenta’: Fvenme Twilight 
Reverie, EF. B. Oliver, Mary of Argyle.” (L'ttle Fancies). ar- 
ranwed by Michael Wateon, De. Songe Angel « Beauty. greet 
thee Schubert, tiear. Father. hear our Pruve alter 
solo and quartet, Theo. Bauer . Always remember,’ Cot.in 
Coe, and“ My Dariing’s inst smite. We 

C. H. Ditaon & Co., Broadway, N. Y. 
R. Gieerdetier, Cr lege Days March, F. 

Kissing at the Gate. (sone), M. Jolie, We. 

J. E. Ditaon & Co., 922 Chestnut St... Philacdelp! “ Pins and 
Nee ities Galop,”’ Sep. Winner, We., and “ When a&*he World is 
Young,” (song), J. B. Waideck, Sc. 

€. J. Whitney & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
= Weddin March.’ ‘sydney Smith. Little Lew «and Flow. 
ers,” by H. Lic hae r. No. |. Zand Scumbined, A Story.” “On 
the Playground,’ ‘and me Ree reation,”’ Hour 
for Dancing.” No, 5.“ The Juyous Kider “De No “On 
Parade.’ De. Song Biae- Eyed alic George W. enwick, We., 


Themas, 


silver loon Reverie,” 
J. Watsh, and 


Fantasie on "endelssohn’« 


Kind. loving Faces at Home.” by same. “Sweet ttle Nese in 
the Fiowers,’ Edwin Chri stie. Time will tea us gentiy 
Darling.” by same. ie... Bessie, the Pride of th. 1” Speneer 
ne, 40c., and Loving Eyes. by sume, Hic. 
F. W. Helmick, Cincinnati,” Angelis met Him ar ite." bw 


M. Currier, with Photograph | the tate Pv Blas, Ste. “and 
his Letter bring me Sadness? Charlies Baker, 

R. Frary, Winetea, Ct Lift your glad Votees,” for 
Quartet or chorus chotra, by the puflisher. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XV., No. 21. 


Acligions 


Items of qeneral and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 


THE CHURCHES. 

Perhaps it would not be right to say that this is the 
season of ecclesiastical synods and conventions; like 
death, they have all seasons for their own. But 
among the many meetings of the sort which space 
fails us to mention two are of special interest. At 
Baltimore, the representatives of two of the most 
considerable secessions from the great Methodist Epis- 
copal Church—the Methodist Protestant and the 
Methodist (without surname)—have found no diffi- 
culty in agreeing upon the terms upon which the two 
denominations shall be merged inone. Each of them 
had been alienated from the mother-church by the 
rigor of her hierarchical discipline. It is to be hoped 
that the love of union may carry the united body still 
further in the same direction, and bring it, in good 
time. into union with the great “ M.E."’ Church, which 
meanwhile has done something towards reforming 
the old grievances. 


At the same time with the Methodist convention at 
Baltimore, there was sitting, at Philadelphia, the 
convention of the Reformed Episcopal Church. 
Whatever doubt there may have been four years ago 
as to the success of the religious movement which 
then began with one bishop, a little half-dozen of 
presbyters, and hardly a congregation in all the con- 
tinent, may now be considered as settled. The de- 
nomination now numbers 59 congregations (an in- 
crease of 25 over last year) and 5,000 communicants. 
The contributions for all purposes last year amount- 
ed to nearly £250,000, giving an average of about 850 
to each communicant, or 825 to each habitual attend- 
ant—a most extraordinary exhibit. The church prop- 
erty of the denomination is estimated at $438,000, 
besides the splendid gift of about $200,000 just re- 
ceived for the endowment of a theological school at 
Chicago. These impressive figures seem to prove 
that in the organization of American Christianity 
there was room and work for a church in which the 
traditions of liturgical worship and of episcopal or- 
der should be associated with earnest evangelical 
teaching and a catholic spirit of fellowship. 


One act of this convention was the election of a 


’ oishop for Great Britain. Bishop Cheney made a 


strenuous effort to postpone this election, and judg- 
ing from the choice that was made he would seem to 
jave been in the right; for the Rev. T. Huband 
Gregg, as the newspapers report the name, must be 
none other than the Rev. Tresham D. Gregg, D.D. of 
Trinity College Dublin, an English clergyman more 
distinguished by originality, not to say eccentricity, 
than by some qualities more important to success in 
his new office. It is questionable whether a course of 
action which might be of the gravest consequence in 
the present crisis of the church of England will not 
prove to have been brought to naught through a mis- 
take in the choice of a leader. 


It is estimated that more than 2500 persons were 
received into New England Churches the first Sunday 
in May. 


The two Presbyterian General Assemblies are in 
session as we go to press, the Southern in New 
Orleans, the Northern in Chicago. We reserve re- 
ports till the close of their respective sessions. 


The seventieth anniversary of the Christian Church 
in Assonet village, Mass., was celebrated with appro- 
priate services, on Sunday afternoon. The organiza- 
tion occured on May l4th, 1807, though the church 
Was orgauized as a Baptist Church in 1795. 


The Trumbull and Mahoning Congregational Con- 
ference met at Cortland, O., on the 12th ard 13th inat. 
It was ithe largest attendance witnessed for twenty- 
five years. Dr. Samuel Wolcott of Cleveland was 
present and delivered a most appropniate discourse— 
subject “The Pilgrim Fathers.”’ 


The American Sunday-school Union held its 534 
anniversary May 16th at St. Louis. The occasion at- 
tracted and entertained a numerous assembly, pre- 
senting such participators as Rev. Drs. Brank, 
Brookes, Ganse, Goodell, John Hall, and Niccolls. 
The abstract of the Annual Report gives this sum- 
mary of missionary work for 1876-7: 


1,127 

Schools visited and aided ............... 2.029 
15,273 
139,484 

Sermons addresses delivered ............ 4.508 

Bibles T staments distributed............ 8,726 

12.06% 

For fifty-three years schools organized....... 64,920 


It is gratifying to know that the receipts of the 
American Missionary Association from the churches 
and individuals are a little more than they were for 
the corresponding months of the last fiscal year (to 
May Ist). There has, however, been a falling off in its 
income from the South, from abroad and from lega- 


cies, leaving the total receipts less than last year. 
Careful management in expenditure has enabled the 
association thus far to meet the limited drafts upon 
its treasury, but the last bills to its teachers and mis- 
sionaries will soon be due, and unless the receipts of 
the association can be increased an addition to the 
debt will be inevitable. We trust the friends of the 
association and of its self-sacrificing missionaries and 
teachers will enable it to pay them and avoid the in- 
crease of debt. A little thoughtfulness and prompt- 
ness ou the part of its friends will secure this result. 


A preliminary meeting for the formation of a 
Children’s Protective Society was held at the rooms 
of the Commonwealth Club, Boston, a few days since. 
The object is the rescue and protection of children 
from cruelty, beggary, vice, and the deprivation of 
their rights to education. The meeting was called to 
order by Mr. Nathan Appleton, and Mr. Henry B. 
Rogers was chosen chairman and Mr. Loring Moody 
secretary. Mr. Moody said he had been strongly im- 
pressed with the necessity for such a society, and al]- 
luded to the fact of children of tender years now 
grinding organs and begging for their elders. One 
object of the society also is to protect children in fac- 
tories, and those who were now trained as contortion- 
ists. In New York, children have been, by a similar 
society, rescued from grog-shops and dance-halls, and 
placed under proper instruction. The following- 
named were appointed a committee to take the whole 
matter into consideration and report at a public meet- 
ing to be called by them: Rev. Phillips Brooks, Mr. 
Loring Moody, Mr. William Crosby, Mrs. John E. 
Lodge, Mrs. James K. Mills, and Mrs. Sarah B. Otis. 


Father Hyacinthe’s appearance in Paris after an 
interval of eight years is an interesting incident, but 
not an important one to church history. That the 
married monk, the former conférencier of Notre 
Dame and favorite preacher of Catholic France re- 
appearing as a secular orator in civil costume:-should 
pack the Winter Circus with three or four thousand 
sensation-loving Parisians, and that his intense rhap- 
sodic eloquence and ardent liberal sympathies should 
win the general applause, were matters of course. 
His recent newspaper celebrity as hero of a law-suit 
and the rumor of an intended Ultramontane demon- 
stration against him were not needed to secure this 
measure of success,—although they doubtless con- 
tributed to it. But this débutin a new character, so 
far from being a triumph of the orator's religious 
principles, is not even a triumph, but rather a con- 
fession of defeat, of the orator bimself. The most 
sympathetic hearers of these moral discourses, from 
which religious arguments were excluded, called to 
mind that the speaker’s former career at Notre Dame 
had begun with a course of lectures on the impossi- 
bility of morality without religion, and had ended 
with a passionate protest that unless he could have 
unrestricted liberty of speech he would remain silent. 
His late appearance was a course of lectures on 
‘independent morality,’’ given under police restric- 
tions compared with which the intolerable restraints 
of his ecclesiastical superiors were the wildest license. 

Ohio State Conference at Springfield, May sth to 
10th. Largest meeting for several years, and full of 
interest from beginning to end, a deep devotional 
spirit pervading all its sessions. Conference sermon 
was preached by Rev. T. E. Monroe, of Akron, the re- 
tiring Moderator. Subject: “ What the Conegrega- 
tional Churches have done in the last hundred years,’’ 
—impressive review. First paper, by Dr. Twitchell, 
of Cleveland, on *‘ How to make our State Confer- 
ences the greatest Spiritual Power."’ Second paper, 
by Rev. Wm. Kincaid, of Oberlin, on “* The Christian 
Stewardship.’’ Third paper by Rev. J. H. Jenkins, of 
Harmer, on “ Revivals.”’ ‘* Evangelistic services’’ 
conducted by Rev. C. T. Collins, of Cleveland. Dr. 
Burt, of New York, and Rev. C. H. Wheeler, from 
Armenia, represented the American Board.’ What 
an enthusiast Brother Wheeler is! If any living man 
can secure the endowment of *“ Armenia College” 
he can and will. There is no “let up” to him. Dr. 
Palmer, of New York, came to us with cheer, urging 
the claims of the Congregational Union, and asking 
what should be done with the aided churches which 
failed in their contract to take annual collections 
for the Union. Conference unanimously voted that 
Union would be justified in holding the aided church- 
esto the contract. Rev. J. Powell, of Chicago, came in 
among us, full of holy zeal of the “A. M. A.,”’ and 
gave thrilling facts regarding the needs of the great 
south. Ohio churehes orthodox on the Tobacco and 
Temperance questions. Dr. Wolcott, of Cleveland, 
Dr. Andrews, of Marietta and F. C. Cession, of Col- 
umbus, State Delegates to the National Council. 
Woman's board not largly attended, but of deep 
interest. Rev. Mr. Wheeler charmed them all with 
his sim ple touching story of Armenian work. Pastor 
Warren, of Springfield, is warmly lodged in the hearts 
of the people. 


The temperance revival at Elmira, N. Y., is a trans- 
planted Murphy movement, Murphy himself being 
promised for this week. The religious element has 
not been as conspicuous asin Pittsburg. The appar- 
ent causes, humanly speaking, of the revival are in 
the main the same as are wont to produce religious 
revivals during the seasons of panie and depression. 
The published stories, or some of them, are highly in- 


accurate and usually exaggerated. None the less, 
however, a great and notable good has come to the 
town. The five to seven thousand signers of the 
pledge are men, women and children. Many hun- 
dreds have signed for *‘example’s sake.’’ Some young 
boys have “ repeated,”’ to get new cards and ribbons. 
But making all discounts, hundreds of hard drinkers 
are now sober. The drink shops are almost deserted. 
Several have closed, and the general sentiment among 
easy going boys and men is strongly against drinking. 
At first the movement was in the hands of the 
churches and the pastors of the city. But as influen- 
tial laymen became interested, the conduct of affairs 
has come into their hands, leaving the churches and 
their pastors the pleasant duty of gladness and 
thanksgiving. The imported apostle of revival and 
reform, who brought the Pittsburg Murphy leaven 
to this city, is Eccles Robinson, a reformed drinker 
and drink-seller. He isa man of unusual simplicity 
end directness of manner; sincere and persuasive in 
speech; instinctively avoiding polemic methods. 
Around him have gathered a, goodly company of 
local reformed drunkards, who go into all the region 
round about Elmira telling the people the strange 
story, “I've quit and you'd better; now let's sing, 
and you come up and give us your names.”’ 


The Liberation Society held its triennial conference 
in London the first week in May. Mr. Bright pre- 
sided. Addresses were delivered, among others, by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., Hon. Lyulph Stanley, 
of the London School Board, Mr. Charles Miall, and 
Mr. Spurgeon. The event of the meeting was a re- 
port from a committee appointed in 1874 to obtain 
information respecting the Church Establishment. 
and to offer suggestions which may aid in the prepa- 
ration of a practical scheme for disestablishment and 
disendowment. The committee had secured from 
Mr. Frederick Martin, the able compiler of the 
‘“Statesman’s Year-Book,”’ a complete and valuable 
statistical and historical account of the origin, nature 
and amounts of the various descriptions of property 
now devoted to Church of England purposes. From 
this report it appears that the total annual revenue 
applied to ecclesiastical purposes, and under the con- 
trol of the Church of England, is over £7,000,000. It 
is not strange that there should be a strong party in- 
terest to retain the appropriation and enjoyment of 
this annual income, nor strange that there should be 
a growing party resolved not to continue to furnish 
it for the support of a church establishment with 
which so large a minority of the people are not in full 
sympathy. How to deal with this income and the 
property out of which it flows without violating the 
vested rights of individuals and of corporate bodies, 
on the one hand, and without creating disorder, con- 
fusion and injustice by perpetuating, in a new form, 
the old wrongs, is the practical problem which the 
Nonconformists of Fogland have to solve. 

The committee appointed to make suggestions for 
its solution report: (1) That the Church ef England 
is not legally one great corporation, holding property 
and exercising authority as such, but consists of a 
number of corporations. What is called “ church 
property’ is simply the property of the several 
local churches, the ecclesiastical corporations, the 
bishops, the rectors, the vicars, the chapters, and the 
like. The Church of England, as a single body, has 
no property. (2) Hence, in disestablishment and dis- 
endowment, the State should deal only with indivi- 
duals, not with any body acting on behalf of the 
members of the disestablished Church, nor with any 
ecclesiastical corporation. (3) In determining the 
compensation to be given to the clergy regard should 
be had to their age, as well as to the fact that by dis- 
establishment they will be reléased from their present 
obligations and set free to engage in other work. As 
an illustration: the committee suggest to continue 
the full salary to a clergyman seventy years of age, 
half salary to one thirty-five, and in like proportion. 
(4) All buildings now appropriated to the use of the 
natjonal church must be regarded as national prop- 
erty, at the disposal of the State; but this principle 
must necessarily be modified by a consideration of 
the fact that many churches are supported, in whole 
or in part, by endowments given from private indi- 
viduals. Cathedrals, abbeys and other monumental 
buildings should be retained under national control. 
But other churches should be appropriated, in some 
form, to the uses of public worship, and should be 
offered for this purpose, under such conditions as 
may be just, to the congregations now using them. 
(5) In the disposition of parsonages ample time should 
be afforied for making changes without personal in- 
convenience, and the existing incumbents should be 
allowed to occupy their parsonages so long as they 
continue to be ministers of the churches in which 
they now officiate on payment of rent. (6) What- 
ever surplus funds remain after all just claims have 
been provided for should be appropriated to some 
great public object, like education or sanitary im- 
provements. 

The committee have evidently devoted time and 
study to the consideration of the difficult prob- 
lem entrusted to them, and, whatever objections 
may be proposed to their report, they have cer- 
tainly made one step forward in the direction of dis- 
establishment by proposing a definite form in which 
it is practicable to carry disestablishment into effect 
without injustice. 
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Publisher's Department. 


New York, May 2, 1877. 
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BILLS, 

In some instances bills may have 
been sent after the subscriber has 
mailed the subscription price, In 
such cases look at the label on your 
paper. IRPf not changed after two 
wecks notify us. 


THRE unprincipled scientist who has dis- 
covered a new variety of cockroach in Florida 
probably would not have expended any labor 
in such research if he had ever been in a news- 
paper office and seen one of the old standard 
kind rise up over the top of a mucilage bottle 
and inquire if there were any pew discoveries 
at Myceme.—[{ Norwich Bulletins 


** Heaven ward,” 

This is the appropriate name of the Sunday- 
school Music-Book, now ready, containing 
the best and most popular sacred songs of 
the lamented Gospel singer, P. P. Bliss. 
*Heavenward” promises to be the most 
valuable as well as the most popular collec- 
tion of Sunday-school songs ever issued. 
The author, Mr. James RK. Murray, is well 
known among Sunday-school workers as the 
author of * Pure Dian onds"' and other popu- 
lar books, and was an intimate friend and 
musical companion of Mr. Bliss for many 
years. Every Sunday-school in the land will 
want “ Heaveoward,” as it is the only new 
Sunday-school Book which will contain Mr. 
Blise’s most famous songs, such as ** Hold the 
Fort,”’ “What Shall the Harvest be,” etc. 
Specimen pages free. Address 8. Brainard’s 
Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. “ Heavenward”™ will 
be for sale by book and music dealers 
throughout the country.—[Ex. 


“WHILE conversing yesterday on financial 
topics with the president of one of our leading 
banks, we remarked,’ &c. It was in this style 
that a country editor opened his leading edi- 
torial a few weeks ago. It subsequently 
transpired that he had gone in there to request 
the loan of a dollar. 


Parisian Flower Company. 

The success which attended the exposition 
of Flowers at the PARISIAN FLOWER Co., 28 
Fast Fourteenth Street, a few doors west of 
University Place, in early portion of the 
epringseason, bas, in a signal manner, distin- 
guished its business since that time. This, to 
“a wreater extent, must be attributed to the 
extensive use made of artificial flowers, not 
only in millinery and dress trimming, but in 
ornamentation for pariors, dining-rooma, 
churches, ete. The choice stock of this house 
comprises varictics of every flower and leaf 
which has counterfeited nature, and of qual- 
ity so beautiful that nature, in some instances, 
almost seems surpassed in delicacy—only per- 
fume being needed to render the simulated 
altogether as lovely as the natural flowers. 
The features of this house embrace an exten- 
sive and varied assortment of ostrich and 
fancy feathers and feather trimming. 


You can utilize your cake of maple sugar, if 
you find there is too much sand in it to make 
molasses of, by putting it in a neat frame of 
card-boaid, or some kind of fancy work in 
bright colors, and hanging it up against the 


wall to light matches on, It never wears out. | 


[Burlington Hawkeye. 


Mr. Werrenrath’s Concert, 

Mr. George Werrenrath, the popular tenor, 
will give a concert in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, on Monday evening, May 28th. He 
will be assisted by Madame Clementine Lasar, 
soprano; Mrs. John Hutchinson, contralto ; 
Herr Blum, bass: Jules G. Lumbard, bass; 
Mr. Kortheyer, pianist; and Mr. H. E. 
Browne, organist. A special feature of 
the programme will be several part-songs by 
Brahms, which are new to Brooklyn. Mr. 
Werrenrath will sing Beethoven's Adelaide, 
with organ accompaniment, and a Largo of 
Handel. Tickets, seventy-five cents each, may 
be had of the ushers at the church, or of Mr. 
Weld, the sexton. Mr. Werrenrath has risen 
to great popularity and made many warm 
friends, although less than a year in this 
country, and we have no doubt he will have 
a cordial reception on this occasion. 


“| THINK our church will last a good many 
years yet,” said a waggish deacon to bis 
minister; “I see the sleepers are very sound.” 


Wall Papers. 


Mr. George Halbert, No. 226 and 228 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, fully realizes what the pub- 
lic need, and has selected his targe line of 
domestic and imported Wall Papers with ex- 
cellent taste and good judgment. All who 
visit his store should notice the new styles of 
Hall Decorations, which showoff to good ad- 
vantage and to which especial attention is 


A Great Discovery Utilized. 


Not since the introduction of Vaccination 
by Jenner bas any medicinal discovery begun 
to equal in importance that of absorption as 
illustrated in Holman'’s Agueand Liver Pad, 
and bids fair to cause a thorough revolution 
in the treatment of disease. Strange as it may 
seem to those who have not investiguted its 
curative power, evidences are overwhelming 
that this simple device, composed of barmiless 
vegetable compounds, placed over the vitals, 
liver and, stomach, will in a remarkably short 
space of time master any of the long cata- 
logue Of diseases baving their origin in the 
torpid liver or diseased stomach. Surely the 
readers of our paper will not fail to give the 
Pad a hearty welcome.--{[American Christian 
Keview 


WHEN the head is tired and weary from over- 
work, it rests and soothes to run the fingers 
through the hair. |Note. For a successful 
application of the remedy it is necessary that 
there be hair to run the flowers through.) 
{Boston Advertiser. 


Dr. J. H. Schenck, 

of Philadelphia, bas actually composed a 
medicine of purely vegetable ingredients, 
which is proved by experience to have all 
the good effec’s of Calomel, and none of its 
mischievous qualities. This invaluable medi- 
cine is comprised in SCHENCK'S MANDRAKE 
PILLa, which are found to be a never-failing 
remedy for all Diseases of the Liver, and 
every other disorder for which Calomel is 
usually prescribed by Allopathic physicians. 


In Americe it is not considered quite right 
to make a will without charitable bequests, 
butin England nobody expects a great land- 
lord to leave a sixpence to anybody but his 
own people, and asa rule he fulfills expecta- 
tions.—[{ London Spectator. 


The ** Magnetic Spring” 
IRON PRBCIPITATE, the surest remedy for 
Dyspepsia, Kidney Disease and Kheumatism 
ever discovered. Sent to invalids at trifling 
cost, on trial. Dr. Pitt Robinson, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 


IT wasa little three-year-old who remarked 
that she didn't Want to kiss her papa because 
he had “ fringe on bis mouth.” 


Rotary Press for Sale. 


A four-cylinder Kotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5454, New 
York Post Office. 


By the way, that’s a wood charade—** My first 
(syllable) is company, my second shuns com- 
pany, my third calis company, and my whole 
entertains company.” Give it up? Why, 
co-nun-drum, of course. 


Albro & Brothers, 


The advertisement of Albro & Bros... No. 156 
Bowery, of teas, coffees, ete., is worthy of 
special attention. Orders by mail will re- 
ecive prompt attention. The house is thor- 
oughly reliable. 


Folding Machines, 
Two Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656. New York PostUffice, 


A WESTERN editor publishes a poem which 
“was written by an esteemed friend, who has 
lain in the grave many years merely tor his 
own amusement.’ 


Help for the weak, nervous, and debilitated; 
chronic and painful disea+es cured without me di- 
cine. FElectric Belts and other appliances, al! 

about them, and howto cistinguish the genuine 
from the spurious. Book, with ful! particulars. 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACH EK GALVANIC 
Co., @2 Vine Street. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
whl confer a favor upon the Adver~ 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


Palatable & Nutritive Tone, 


WINE OF IRON ANDO BEEF, 


“re epared with great care of pure Sherry Wine. 

Citrate Irom and Beef. Contains the tonte proper- 
ties of [ron combined with the nutritive qualities 
of Fresh Beef. 


Price 75 Cent« a Bottle. 
PREPAKED BY 


H. A. CASSEBEER, 


APOTHECARY, 


57 FOURTH AVENUE, cor. Oth St, 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Cu.'s.) 
NEW YORK. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


wonders among the dyspeptics al! 
throw e land, pening giad mary a househola 
whe have tong suffered from the gloom reflected 
from some poor despondent dyspeptic in the 
home.cirele. If your does not keep it. 
send to pro ey STA rR. Whole- 

sale % Vesey Street, New York. Trea- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Nineteenth Century. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW. 

The Editer announces that “THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY” will be conducted on ab- 
sclutely impartial! and unsectartan 
presenting an entirely free and open fleid, where 
all forms of honest optnion and belief (repre- 
sen by men of sufficient weight) will be not 
only tolerated but equally welcomed. 
the thira number us now ready, containing con 
tributions by Mr. Alfred Tennyson, the Right 
tion. W. Gladstone, M.P.. sir Thomas Watson, 
Bart., M.D... Mr. W. 8. Kalston, Rev. Canon T. 
Cardinal Manning, Mr. Henry Irving, Dr. Ward, 
l’rof. Huxley and others. 

“ingle coples, 75 cents; yearly subscription §9. 
Delivered to subscribers without extra charge, or 
sent by mail toany address, free of postage. 


THE WILLMER & ROGERS NEWS 
COMPANY, 


3! Beekman Street, New York, 


Agents in America torthe Nineteeath Cen- 
tury. © Keview, Fortnightly 
Keview, llilustrated Landen News, Graphic 
aod Puoch, Cornhill Magazine. etc., etc. 


Branch Offices : Liverpool and London, 


Subscriptions Received for every Newspaper or 
Pertodieal published in Great Britain and Lrelana. 
Books imported in quantity or by single volume. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


A NEW VOLUME BY FROUDE. 


THE THIRD SERIES. 


Short Studies on Great 
Subjects. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A.. 
Author of “The History of England.” etc. 
Library Edition. 

l vol. crown Cloth, $2.50. 


Mr. Froude’'s “ Short Studies on Great Subjects” 
contain some of his most characteristic, fascinat- 
ing and brilliant writing, and this series—the third 

-embraces a wider range of subjects, and is even 
more popular, than either of those which have 
preceded it. With the exception of “ Annals of 
an English Abbey.” which first appeared in Scrib- 
ners, Ite contents are enotirely new to American 
readers. 

The” Revival of Romaniem”™ deals with one of 
the most 'mportant religious probiems of the day. 
“Sea Stucies,”’ “ Lucian.” “Soctety in Italy tn 
the Last Days of the Roman Republic,” and 
Divus Cesar,” are classical atudies. Following 
these are two political stadies," On the Uses of a 
Landed Gentry” and “ Party Politics." The vol- 
ume concludes with “ Leaves froma South Africen 
Journal.” sketches written by Mr. Froude during 
his recent visit to South Africa. 

*.* The above work for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, prepaid, on receipt of advertised price by the 
publishers 


SCRIBNER. ARMSTRONG & CO., 


aad 745 Broadway, N. ¥. N.Y. 
OW READY. 


“HEAVEN WARD” 


A new collection of Sunday-School Songs, by 


JAMES R..MURRAY, 


containing, besides new contributions from most 
of the leading writers of Sunday School Music in 
America, the BEST and must popular HYMNS 
and MUsSIc of the late 


P. P. BLISS, 


most of which will be found io NO OTHER new 

“HEAVENWARD™ ts now and for 
sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers throughout 
the country, 

AVENWARD”™ is unequaled by apy 

- both in words and mus 

“HEAVENWARD”™ is the onty new book tn 
which you will find P. P. BLISS’ most famous 


“HEAVENWARD” our usual Sunday 
school atvle, printed on fine tinted paper. and con- 
tains 160 pages. Price, 35 cents. by mal. 830 
per hundred. Specimen pawes free. Single sam- 
ple copy, in paper covers, mailed for cents. tr- 
der from your nearest Bookseller, or of the pub- 
lishers, 


S. Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


PUBLISH: 
“Standard Educational Werke«. 
(heice Hymn and Tune Books. 
The International Keview. 
Presidest Finney's Memoirs. 
Lyman Abbott's Commentaries. 
Lamb's Histery of New Vork City. 
Books fer the Centeuantial Peried. 
etc. 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. Address 


and 165 Willtem New Vork, or 
1b Sand 115 State Street, Chic 

HARPER'S MAG AZINE. HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of either tor 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publishers, to any 
omen riber in the United States or Canada on receipt 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
$i0; or any two for $7. Postiige prepatd by the 
Publishers. CATALOGUE wilt be 


sent by mall on receept of Ten Cends. 


The Most Marked Improvement yet made 


in Lesson Helps for Sanday-echoo! Teachers and 
Superintendents will be found in the 


JUNE 


Number of The National Sanday School 
Teacher. A copy sent free on application to 


called. 


tise on Diieonete sent free. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. Co., Chicago. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors 
and Governesses; gives inftormaticn to Parents of 
good 

Families going abroad or to the country prompe- 
ly suited, 

Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 3 Union square (Broad- 
wuy side), New Fors. 


LEC TU RE [ATIONS, | Cheral 
Societies, and Managers: 


Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 

THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
BoesTos, 
have the honor to announce that they are prepared 
to record applications and make engagements for 
ali the Leading Lecturers and Musical Combina- 
tions of the Country. Exclusive Agents for Kev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore. Mra. Helen Potter, Mr. M. W. Whit- 
ney. the distinguished Basso, and his new Concert 
Company,.and all the great “oloiate of the Cown- 
try. Send for Cireniar and Terma to 
HATHAWAY & POND. 

Bromfeld st... Boston. 


Armor Bearer 


Compiled by Rev. E. P. Hammend and W. W. 
Bentiey. A new collection of over two hundred 
of the beat hymns by ely Sankey, Lewry, 
Vail, Sherwin. Paimer. Deane, and all the 
well Known hymn writers and compdsers. No 
other book contains «0 choice and varted a selec- 
tion of music or ia so well adapted for —— eland 
Praise Sunday Schools, Church- 
es, Revival and Camp Meetings. Price in 
paper. cts. per copy; per 100. Boards, & cta. 
copy; $90 per 100. “pecimen pages mailed free. 
A. POND & CO... 47 Broadway. Branch Store: 
nion Square, N. 


Armor Bearer 


NOW READY. 


Welcome Tidings 


THE NEW BOOK OF 


Sunday School Songs, 
BY MESSKs. 
LOWRY, DOANE and SANKEY. 
Including the latest HYMNS and MUSIC of 


P. P. BLISS. 


Now reaay and for sale by the principal ‘Book- 
sellers and Music Dealers all over the tand. 


Fvery Sunday-schoo! should have 


Welcome Tidings, 


single collection, and is not equaled for variety. 
both In Words and Music. If your bookseller does 
not sei! it, send at once to either of the Publishers. 

This is the only new Song Book authorized by 
the family of Mr. BLiIss, or in which they have 
any interest. 

160 pages of our usual Sunday-achoo!l 
atyle, in Board Covers, $30 per 100; 35 
cents by Mail. 

One copy sent by mail, in paper covers, aa aoon 
aa published, on receipt of twenty-five centa. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, ee CHURCH & CO., 
76 Sth 66 Weat 4th 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATL 


Now Ready! For Sunday Schools. 


By James I. Fillmore. 


Sunday schools; neatly bound, and printed in com- 
Arned notation Send fora sample copy. Price 35 cts. 
$3.60 per dozen by express; $4.00 per doz by mail. 
FILLMORE BROS., Publishers,« 
Bpectmen pages free. CINCINNATL 


New Music Book! 
Mrs. Van Cotts’ 


PRAISE BOOK 


For Praise Meetings, Camp Meetings, Revival Meet- 
ings, Tabernacle Meetings, Noon Meetings, Prayer 
and Conference Meetings, and 


The Marphy Temperance Meetings. 


Mrs. VAN CoTT is one of our most successful 
revival preachers, her work being mainiy in the 
Methodist denomination, where revival and spir- 
itual songs were itn use long before they were else- 
where known. The book isa fine one for all de- 
nominations, hymns and tunes being in excellent 
taste, poetical and musical. Some of its 14) songs 
are: 

Anee Choir 
Living for Jesus. 


Jesus, only Jesus. 
Savior, pilot me. 
The Fountain. Little stray Lamb. 
Fruit and Leaves. My Heavenly Home. 
Free Uirace. Fathomiess Sea 
Hear him calling. Storm the Fort. 
lam so haopy. Malvation's Free. 

A sweet Hu pe. Banner and Badge. 
In Shining White. We shall meet. 
Jesus, ready now. Temperance Hymn. 


Sent, post-free for the Retail Price, which is 35 
ets. Reduction for quantities. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. Ditsesn & Ce-, J. Ditseen oO. 
43 Broadway, Successors to «& 


New York. Walker, Phila. 
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It comprises talent never before found in a 


SONGS of GRATITUDE 


It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new music for 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XV., No. #1. 


Alomouth ulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 

* And he went down with them, and came to Nazareth, and 
was subject unto them; but his mother kept all these sayings 
in her beart.”’—LUKE ii. 51. 

7 E do not enough think, perhaps, that Jesus, 
who was tried in all points, as men are, 
was once a babe, a prattling child, a youth ; and 
that he grew up through all the stages of expe- 
rience that belong to young manhood. That he 
was a child carefully trained in the household no 
one need be told who understands the exceeding 
eare with which the household was conducted by 
the Jews. Above all nations on earth, and till 
this day, the Jews have excelled in the care of the 
household. Unlike any other people, they have 
been despoiled until there are no terms equal to 
the atrocities’ they have suffered. They have 
been scattered remorsely, yet they have main- 
tained their essential race-stock, their integrity 
and superiority among the nations, and have 
come down to our time a marked people for abil- 
ity and for general virtue ; and, as | believe, it is 
through the ministration of the family that they 
have done these things. 

When young leaves are filling the air with balm, 
when blossoms are covering the trees, and when 
birds are singing, and building their nests, and 
rearing their young, it is a good thing to bring 
children into the church and dedicate them to 
virtue and purity ; and when the platform is sur- 
rounded by beautiful babes and happy parents, 
it seems to me a good time to preach on the sub- 
ject of the family and of the hoasehold ; and that 
I mean to do this morning. Not that | expect, at 
this time, to exhaust the theme, or to touch half 
the topics that belong to this primal, fundamental 
and most important of all subjects: I shall only 
glean, and not harvest. 

A single man‘and a single woman are simply 
alphabetic. There is, as it were, no meaning in 
them. Only when the family has been founded do 
the separate letters begin to spell out qualities and 
virtues. ‘The words which chiefly are spelled out 
by these joint letters are love, purity, justice, 
truth, order. These qualities come naturally, in 
the realm of love, from the power of love. Love 
is born in the family, has there its empire, and 
there unfolds its various relations, and forms its 
various compounds. Not only so, but it expands 
itself in every direction. As the housebold is the 
beginning of child-life, so it is the type and be- 
ginning of society life, of civil government, of the 
ehurch, and of religion itself. While we wander 
here and there and everywhere to find out the 
significance of obscure moral truths, the nest in 
which the great truths of theology were born or 
hatched was the family. Theology, in so far as it 
is true, is but the expansion, and the adaptation 
to the universal conditions of life, of those simple 
elementary truths or facts which belong to every 
truly virtuous and Christian household. As it 
precedes all other institutions in point of time, so 
it contains in itself the seed-forms of society in all 
its future and complex developments. 

In the first place, it is the only arrangement by 
which children can be cared for and reared to 
a nobler manhood. The wild beast drops its 
young. One licks and feeds it a little. There 
ends the care which is prompted by a blind 
maternal instinct. But the mother of the child 
knows that when it is born into her arms it is not 
yet born. It is caught up a second time into the 
womb of her heart, and is born from that; and 
not until it has been born out of the mother's 
heart is it really a child of God. 

All Spartan notions of bringing up children at 
the public expense by State nurseryship, all new- 
fangled notions of socialistic tendencies, all notions 
of phalansteries, and what not, for rearing chil- 
dren by the wholesale, as it were foddering them 
by machinery, are wild and fatal. Even when 
orphanage falls upon children, and artificial fami- 
lies under the name of asylums are established for 
them, or when schools are founded for the chil- 
dren of the vicious, these institutions at the very 
best are but the least of evils. They are better 
than nothing, and they are worthy of Christian 
sympathy and Christian care; but they are never 
a full and fair substitute for the household, which 

*ScNDAY May 13, 187. Lesson: Psalms cxrxvil.. 
exxvili. Hymns (‘Pirmouth Collection): Nos. 40, 925, “ Shining 


shore.”” Reported expressly for the Christian Union by T. J. EL- 
LINWOOD. 


is the only place where children should be born, 
and is the only place that is fit to bring children 
up in. A group of children with two parents 
united to them by nature is nature’s plan; and 
here we find that the father and the mother are 
related to their children as God is to all his creat- 
ures; for they are the/rs—and that not in the 
sense of having been given to them forcare. They 
are born of them, and take their nature from 
them. Parents are creators, and stand, in a small 
sphere, related to their children in the family as 
God Almighty in the universal sphere stands re- 
lated to the things which he has created. 

The warmth and the brooding of love are indis- 
pensable to children. It is true that some chil- 
dren come up, we do not know how, without mueh 
warmth or brooding ; it is true that some children 
have a wondrously elastic nature, and can survive 
and do pretty well in spite of their parents; but 
in general children that did not spring from love, 
and were not reared in love, are not deep in sensi- 
bility. They may be hard, they may have a good 
cutting edge, they may have power and force; but 
the culture of the affections, of the deeper sym- 
pathies, of the finer tastes, and of the spiritual 
tendencies, is the fruit of true motber-brooding. 
In no other school than that of the household can 
the child learn the various loves which go to 
clothe superior life. There it learns to love up- 
ward with reverence and obedience, it learns to 
love sidewise the older brothers and sisters, and 
it learns to love downward the new-born babe in 
the cradle. As a star is painted with rays run- 
ning in every direction, so in the household the 
child shines out with love in every direction, and 
in the spirit of love receives its training, and is 
taught how to live, and is instructed in the infi- 
nite inflections and relations and proportions and 
duties which belong to it. There is no school in 
the world in which these things are taught except 
the school where the father is principal and the 
mother is chief instructor. They cannot be bought 
nor imitated. There be father-natures and mother- 
natures that are teaching in artificial schools, and 
that do wondrously well; but, after all, there are 
in the alembic of nature certain qualities that 
never can be copied or simulated ; and only in the 
household has the child that education in the 
royalties of love which lays the foundation for the 
life here and for the life to come. The divine 
command is, ** Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, 
and thy neighbor”; and the family is the first 
sprout, the first bud, that breaks forth from that 
universal root. 

The household is the parent’s kingdom. Only 
here can each one find food for every faculty. 
Here is ownership between husband and wife ; 
and there is no triumph greater than that which 
one heart has achieved over another heart. There 
is no obligation so crowned and roval as the obli- 
gation of one to another inlove. There is such 
honoring, such praise, such reciprocatién, without 
word or sign, but as it were through the very 
mystery of life itself, in the realm of affection, 
that two who are wedded in sacred love are to 
each other treasures such as are to be found in no 
other relation of life. The man is king in the 
household, and the woman is queen; and both 
man and woman desire and need food for every 
faculty which God has given them for love-power. 

In the household is provision for continuous 
praise. Somewhere every one needs to be loved, 
admired, looked up to, or obeyed ; but the great 
mass of men do not find this need met in the 
world. They are clerks, they are hired men ; they 
are in the rank and file of mankind, they are no- 
bodys among somebodys, all through the day: 
but so soon as a man throws off his apron, and 
leaves the shop, and enters his own dwelling, he 
stands every inch |a man in the midst of his chil- 
dren, and they look up to him, and rejoice in him: 
and he has the full fruition of superiority which 
in the great outward field of mankind is denied 
to him in any large sense. When the latch snaps 
behind him, and he is surrounded by his house- 
hold, everything changes, and he rises to suprem- 
acy and conscious headship and importance. So 
the family feeds his self-esteem, and love of 
praise, and love. 

These things and many others I might say in 
reference to the influence of the household upon 
children and upon parents; but [ pass to a con- 
sideration of some ratner larger topics. 

The family, I remark, gives a practical solution 
to the great problems of moral truth. It is the 
typical form of the vast organizations that belong 
to human life. It teaches subordination in love: 
and subordination is only another word for fitting 
together. The strong and the weak stand over 
against each other as the cogs of one wheel stand 


over against the spaces in another wheel; and it 
is where the strong and the weak come together 
that they play into each other harmoniously. In 
the family the parents are highest, the elder chil- 
dren are next, the younger children are next, and 
the servants are underneath all; and yet, ail are 
united by affiliations, as they should be. 

Now, in a society like this, though subordina- 
tion inside of the family is natural and easy, out- 
side of the family it is reluctant and mechanical, 
and is very often unjust. Weak men are perpet- 
ually governing strong men. Lgnorance is in as- 
cendenecy over knowledge. Vice stretches out the 
scepter, and virtue is obliged to obey. In a dem- 
ocratic community subordination is founded in 
the actual conditions which subsist between man 
and man; butin the family mutual subjection is 
taught; and that man who is thoroughly radi- 
cated in the intelligence and love of mutual sub- 
jection in the. household is essentially fitted to 
become a peaceable and good citizen. 

Order and government are likewise taught in 
the family; and it is the government or order 
which springs from parental love that carries with 
it a sense of its fitness and its necessity. Love is 
the supreme governor, It interprets to every one, 
I had almost said, in its very commands, the rea- 
son for these commands. Love is not a thing that 
is forever submitting, as many suppose it to be. 
It is regent, it is imperial, in its very nature. It 
tends to command, and in the family fitly. There 
we have the roots of order and of government, 
aud nowhere else in anything like so perfect a 
state, 

It isin the family that we for the first time learn 
with some degree of clear intelligence what is the 
meaning of vicarious suffering. The suffering of 
one for another is often considered barbarous. | 
suspect that no other teaching in orthodox theol- 
ogy has brought upon that theology so much op- 
probrium as the teaching of the suffering of Christ 
for sins which he did not commit—the suffering of 
the Just forthe unjust. That God should have 
permitted his Son to take on himself the condem- 
nation which had fallen upon the world by reason 
of its transgression has struck men as odious, and 
as subvertipg moral foundations: and in some 
modes of presenting this truth it certainly is 
shocking to natural justice. If it is so presented 
that it allies itself to the usual codes of laws and 
penalties among men it is abhorrent toevery man, 
and wiil be more and more so as in the minds of 
men the gospel grows more gospel-like. 

But when you look at vicarious suffering in the 
light of the household, it is different. Is there 
anything in this world that is more beautiful than 
the suffering of strength for weakness ” 

Of all the creatures that are least likely to have 
power and strength and stability is that gay but- 
terfly bovering in the coterie, in the party, in the 
gayety of life. She is seventeen or eighteen years 
of age, and disports as a humming-bird around 
the mouth of a honey-laden flower, as giddy as 
the gaudy insects of tropical lands ;: and men look 
upen her and say, * Frail folly! Oh, how life will 
sweep her away! Whoso builds there, builds on 
sand and weakness.” But love comes. It comes 
surely, as the juices of spring are sure to come. 
She is called. She is elected. She is chosen. She 
is wedded. She becomes a mother. And who is 
it-that sings all night by the side of the cradle * 
Who is it that has forgotten gaiety’ Who is it 
that carries the sickly child day and night in her 
arms’ Who is it that grows thin, and loses the 
blush from her own cheek that she may restore it 
to the child's? Whose thought, brought back 
from the great gay world, pours itself out on this 
little unrequiting thing? Long before it knows 
how to call her mother, long before it can caress 
the fair face that bends over it, long before it is 
conscious of its own self or life, she wastes herself 
for its sake without a murmur or complaint. No 
call in the night is too often for her. She is the 
first to respond to the chi.d’s outery. She is the 
last watcher in the morning over the helpless 
babe. Tell me, is this unjust and unbeautiful ” 
In this consecration of beauty, and loveliness, 
and grace, and wisdom, and culture, to the needs 
of a nascent being: in this dedication of herself 
in love to that little child—in this is there some- 
thing sublime, or is there an odious injustice ” 

When God says that he is our Father it is a 
royal gender, meaning parentage, and including 
father and mother: and that he suffers for man, 
that he bears the world in his arms, that be car- 
ries our sorrows, that he isin sympathy with us, 
that he lives for us as the mother lives for her 
child—is that odious’ Is vicarious suffering by 
the side of the cradle odfous 1s that which ina 
human being is nobler, though it be limited and 
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partial and imperfect, odious when it is carried up 
to the absolute and infinite and imperfect? The 
vicarious suffering of God is not the suffering of 
commerce. The theory that there was a state of 
things which made it necessary that Christ should 
die for the sake of appeasing God's wrath, or to 
pay the price of vindicating a forfeited law, or to 
satisfy the public sentiment of the universe, may 
be remitted to barbaric times; but the theory 
that it was necessary that some one should take 
care of weakness, and underlie want, and that 
(;od poured out his sympathy and strength and 
wisdom that by the power of his divine nature he 
wight lift up the race, and be mother to every 
creature that lived—that is not odious or unjust ; 
it is resplendent and grand. And in the house- 
hold we find the interpretation of the Bible doe- 
trine of the atonement and of vicarious suffering, 
the just for the unjust. 

The family also teaches, as we can scarcely find 
it taught otherwhere, the true doctrine of sin and 
penalty. As law is administered among men the 
punishment of transgression is necessary ; but to 
one who serutinizes closely there can scarcely be 
anything more shocking than the infliction of 
punishment for the violation of law. Human 
vovernment is a clumsy thing at best. It is indis- 
pensable, and yet it is clumsy by reason of the 

‘eakness of men. If, therefore, you form a 
arenes of sin and of divine penalty derivable 
from the experience of man in civil government, 
you will form a barbaric theory. It is needful 
that there should be penalty inflicted ; it is need- 
ful that nations should punish insubordination ; 
it is needful that municipal governments should 
maintain order; but still these things are done in 
a way which is not fit to be taken as a type and 
lifted up into the eternal sphere. It cannot be 
truly said that (od punishes sinners for the sake of 
vindicating his law and his personal authority. 
There is but one place where penalty can be jus- 
titied—namely, where it is a remedy for the suf- 
ferer or a safeguard for ‘those who are around 
about him; and where it is administered in the 
physician's spirit. Neither wrath, cruelty nor 
indifference has any business to touch penalty. 
Penalty is medicine, and it is an antidote. It is 
an antidote to that part of the community who 
have not sinned; it is a medicine to that part of 
the community who have sinned; and in either 
case it is to be administered in the spirit of love. 
in no other spirit is it ever to be administered. 
tut how seldom is it so administered, either in 
the chureh or out of the church! Even with the 
best intent how do we see churches administering 
punishment in a manner so harsh, so hard, so 
unfeeling, and with such an unnecessary probing 
and continuous turning of the surgeon's knife, 
that one can scarcely avoid thinking that they are 
attempting to make popularity for themselves, 
rather than to restore those that have offended. 
It is piteous to see such an administration of 
penalty in the very house of God. And outside 
ot the church how much more piteous are the 
spectacles which are presented of the administra- 
tion of penalty ! 

It is, therefore, of the first importance that we 
should frame our theology respecting sin and 
penalty not on the theory of universal civil gov- 
ernment, which is an artificial thing derived from 
the ideas of different nations, and which has 
never been wisely administered. The administra- 
tion of pain and penalty in governments and 
courts is exceedingly rude and imperfect ; but the 
administration of pain and penalty in the family 
is beautiful from the beginning to the end. The 
mother’s frown, the mother’s refused kiss, the 
mother’s hand, carries pain, or the execution of 
penalty; but it is never odious and it is never 
cruel. It springs from love, and ends in love, and 
brings forth the fruit of love; and no magistrate, 
no being, has a right to strike in any other spirit 
than that of love. He who strikes in wrath is 
demoniac, whether he sits on a throne or stands 
on a level with ordinary men; and to say that 
there sits at the top of government or of existence 
a Being who strikes perpetually, forever and 
forever, in wrath, with thunderinog indignation, is 
to erect a devil and call him God! There is but 
One who has a right to rule supreme, and his 
name is Love; for God is love; and no stroke of 
penalty for sin is to be given except by love that 
seeks the welfare of the offender and the defense 
of those who are near him and are liable to be in- 
jured by his example. The administration of 
penalty should seek restoration, and not justice. 

We learn in the family, likewise, the doctrine 
of the liberty of law. Nowhere else is there more 
law than in the household—law unwritten, but 
well understood ; and yeththere is no law there 


that violates love. In the household there must 
be times for rising and retiring, there must be 
times for meals, there must be obedience in a 
thousand distributive duties ; and each child must 
learn his function and place, and must understand 
that there is coercion. ‘Thou shalt” is not 
banished from the family. And yet there is no 
law in the household that overruns sickness, or 
weakness, or change of mind. You may say that 
the family suffers unless it is well regulated by 
law; but the moment one child is seen to be 
inferior to the others, or the moment a child is 
sick, the mother intermits the law in his case for 
the time being. Law, if rightly employed, is help- 
ful, is strengthening, is nursing : and in the house- 
hold you see how expansible and adaptable it is. 
We do not see fathers on curule chairs, saying, 
** Law is sacred in the universe, and must stand, 
though every man perish. Everything must go 
down rather than that the law should not be 
maintained.” The mother-feeling, and the father- 
feeling, is, ‘Everything must perish rather than 
that my child should perish. Law 1s good for 
nothing excépt so far as it serves my child.” 

Then, a person may outgrow a law. Laws are 
like shoes or clothes that a child outgrows every 
six months. We do not make grown men wear 
little boys’ clothes; and we should not compel 
folks to obey laws which they have outgrown. 
Divine law is infinitely expansible; and in the 
family we get a glorious insight into its expansi- 
bility, as also into the meaning of God's word, 
where he says, ** 1 will have mercy on whom I will 
have mercy.” The Jews said, ** You have cove- 
nanted, you have agreed, you have enacted laws, 
your word is out ;:” and God said, “1 will follow 
the law of my own nature, and not any external 
arrangement or artificial law; I will follow the 
law of love and wisdom; I will punish even my 
favorites, if they do wrong, and | will save even 
the heathen and my adversaries, if they do right.” 
Liberty of love in the administration of law; 
infinite expansion and continuous adaptation of 
law—that is the way of the universe. And we 
have the teaching and the better type of it in the 
household as we have them not in the books of 
theology. And when theologians say, ‘Such 
loose views on the subject of law and penalty will 
lead to demoralization,” we might turn to them 
and say that they are the outgrowth of a doctrine 
the very opposite of that which they teach. They 
were brought up under the law of love as adminis- 
tered by their father and mother in the house- 
hold, rather than under rigorous laws such as 
they incorporate into their theology. A child 
that has been brought up in rigor has seen a 
pretty good type of what a rigorous universal law 
would be inthe moral realm. Physical laws are 
one thing, and moral laws are another. Physical 
laws come from (iod’s hand; moral laws from his 
heart. Physical laws are without remission ; 
moral laws are infinitely elastic and adaptable. 

We learn, also, from the household, the true 
nature of forgiveness—what it is, and the condi- 
tions of it. You know what a mesh has been 
thrown about the forgiveness of God, and what 
confusion and darkness exist in the minds of men 
on the subject of forgiveness. Men are told that 
they are sinners, and all men do sin; but men are 
weaker than they are sinful. They have more 
infirmities than transgressions. They have plenty 
of sina, but their infirmities outnumber their sins, 
These infirmities spring from their nature, and 
the conditions that surround them. The great 
mass of men, therefore, are not what they ought 
to be, nor what their ideals lead them to feel that 
they should be; certainly not what God's ideal 
makes it their duty to be; and they cannot sud- 
denly rise to their true condition. They are full 
of infirmities and mistakes, as well as of voluntary 
and recognized sins. 

Now the question is, how does God forgive’ 
When does he forgive’? What is forgiveness’? On 
this subject treatise on treatise has been written ; 
and it seems to me that after all the minds of 
men are left in a state of almost hopeless con- 
fusion respecting it. 

Men are awakened under the influence of re- 
vivals of religion ; they bemoan themselves; they 
break off their sins by righteousness ; they pray a 
great deal; they wait for some evidence of forgive- 
ness ; and they believe that when that evidence is 
borne in on them they will be happy. They look 
upon forgiveness as a certain sort of document 
which God gives to a man who has come to the 
proper state, and which the man takes out and 
reads, saying, “*“Ah! | have my clearance. [| am 
allright. There is, | think, a kind of mechanical, 
drill-sergeant notion connected with forgiveness. 

Then there come up the questions, **‘ What be- 


comes of sins that are forgiven’ When men are 
forgiven what is the outcome of the transaction ”’ 
Let us consider these questions and see how ab- 
surd they are in the light of a mother’s love. A 
child has tol! an untempted lie. There are a 
great many parents who, when their child tells a 
lie, ought themselves to take their clotnes off and 
have a sound whipping, because they are the 
child’s devil that tempted bim. <A child, nervous, 
sensitive, has done some wrong, and the cloudy- 
browed, fiery-eyed parent comes at him with 
terrific power, and says, What have you been 
about? You have been in there: what have you 
done?” “Nothing, nothing, nothing,” says the 
child. It was the father that made that boy lie. 
The boy ought not to have led; but it was not in 
him to bear up against the threatening attitude 
of the father, his nervousness and sensibility 
combining in him to lead him to seek to escape 
the penalty which he feared would be visited on 
him. But suppose a child has told an untempted 
lie, and suppose the mother is to deal with her. 
She calls the child to her knee, with a sad but 
serene countenance, and reasons with her. The 
child's obstinate pride is aroused, but the mother 
deals with her mildly and moderately, though 
justly; and yet the hour goes by leaving the 
mother’s face not unclouded. The child is in 
such a state that if the mother should smile she 
would take it to be a compromise with the lie: 
and the mother says, ** No, no, no, my daughter.” 
She holds the child off until she is satisfied that 
the child's abhorrence of her wrong is genuine. 
and she does it for the child's own sake; but the 
moment the child, in a flood of tears, rushes to 
the mother and says, ‘I am sorry! 


lam sorry ! 
confess it all! confess it all the moment the 


ehild’s mind is changed so that kindness shown to 
her will not be interpreted by her as a justifica- 
tion of the lie—that moment the mother’s arms 
are thrown about the child, and she kisses the 
tears from her eyes. 

Now, that is forgiveness. It is a restoration of 
the stream of confidence between soul and soul, 
mind and mind, heart And heart. The wrong- 
doing of the one makes it impossible for her to be 
in favor with the other, because an impression 
might be received of the justification of that wrong- 
doing: but the moment the offense is confessed 
and given up that moment the current begins to 
flow. No father, no mother, ever says, ** The law 
of this family has been broken, this child has 
. broken it, and there ought to be atonement made 
for it, and | am going to put this penalty on him, 
that the other children may take warning and 
avoid his offense.” The law was unelastic and 
strict as long as the offender denied her violation 
of it, but the moment she confessed it the mother 
and the child were at one again. Forgiveness is 
the reconciliation of natures that were in antagon- 
ism to each other. When a man is in antagonism 
to God, and is opposed to his imperial government, 
and bas done that which is offensive to purity and 
trurh and justice, the moment the tendency of his 
nature sets in the other direction forgiveness 
flows in of necessity. 

I will tell you what forgiveness is. Take two 
notes in an organ, and sound them toyvether. They 
are widely different. They are dissonant. lou 
endeavor to bring them into concord, and you find 
that they are coming nearer aud nearer to har- 
mony, that the uneven vibrations are growing less 
and less, until by and by when they are sounded 
together they are perfectly chorded. That is for- 
giveness. And where hearts are separated, where 
they vibrate differently, the moment they come 
together in unity there is forgiveness. Therefore 
all mesh-work, all spinning of webs, all bringing 
in of things foreign and unrelated, only to darken 
counsel on this subject, is worse than useless. 
Harmony with the spirit of love is forgiveness. 
The moment you are at discord with that spirit 
you are in an unforgiven state, and the moment 
you are in concord with that spirit you are for- 
given. Forgiveness takes place with you the mo- 
ment you come into sympathy and harmony with 
God. There is nothing less and there is nothing 
more toit. And we learn this in the family. 

[think that oftentimes the offeuse of the little 
child is the best lesson for the grown children. | 
think | was as much edified when Charles was 
whipped as when | was whipped myself. | pre- 
ferred it, indeed! There was never, as | recollect 
it, a thought or an impu!se to larger disobedience 
springing from the Kindness of my father or my 
mother to an offender. It never gave rise to the 
feeling that sin was safe in the family. On the 
contrary, vothing made sin in the family seem to 
me so unsafe as the feeling that | should run 
against the love of my mother or my father. Ane 
the learning of this from the simple realin and 
government of love as it exists in the household 
cleanses theology. 

Now I| wish to say in regard to the dangers 
that beset the tamily: that it is extremely to 
be regretted that the extravagant hopes of so- 
ciety are compelling men to found the family 
later and later in lite. Premature marriages 
are to be deprecated ; and yet, taking socrety ut 
large, the habit of persous marrying while they 


are young is full of health amu tull of rulety. 
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Those prudential marriages which are carried 
over till persons are thirty or thirty-five years of 
age, or until after that middle ground, are very 
1uuch to be deplored. I do not say that it is not 
better to do right a little than not to do it at all ; 
but L say that it isa great deal better to do right 
ecriy. For, not once in a thousand times are men 
and women brought together without more or less 
fermentation, moral and dispositional. Such is 
the way in which connections are formed, there 
is so much of chance if not of haste in it, that it 
is a wonder that connections are not unhappy 
more often than they are. But where persons 
are brought together at an early age—at eighteen, 
ut nineteen, at twenty, inside of twenty-five— 
there is a softness and pliableness of disposition 
which is favorable to their becoming harmonized. 
Both are growing, neither is set, and they adapt 
themselves to each other. That which ten years 
later would be unchangeable is pow easily change- 
able. The first step in married life is to learn. 
The woman has to learn how to submit herself, 
and the man has to learn how to submit himself. 
The wife is master and owner of the man, and the 
man is king and owner of the woman: but it is 
an ownership of love. Each has to learn how to 
obey, and each has to learn howtorule ; and both 
the ruling and the obeying are to beinlove. When 
persons are young, and sympathy is spontaneous, 
and emotion is unrestrained, this education which 
is essential to every happy lice in wedlock is not 
difficult ; but later in life it is very difficult. 

Another evil connected with the family is that 
the foree of public opinion in society is such as to 
lead persons, when they form these connections, 
not to found a household. To live together as 
man and wife is not necessarily to make a house- 
hold. To live in two rooms on the corner of a 
Freneh flat is too Frenchy for morality. To live 
together in the most favorable conditions under 
your own father’s roof is not the best thing. I 
should say, as a rule—of course with many mani- 
fest and obvious exceptions—that when a man 
and a woman are married they had better set up 
housekeeping alone, and if possible iu a cottage, 
no matter if it be a very homely cottage. Abso- 
lute independence; the centralization of life on 
1s own stem; bearing responsibility ; being, in 
the family, as children are born into it, under the 
law of cares, of burdens, of necessities and of re- 
strictions—this is an invaluable education to the 
young married couple, and to the children. 

Aud let me say, still further, that while I de- 
plore boarding-house marriages, and hotel mar- 
riages, and French-flat marriages, except on an 
ampler scale than is possible, perhaps they are 
not so dangerous as the opposite extreme, where 
men and women wait before coming together till 
they can blossom out in great glory, and lay the 
foundations of their house in pomp and show and 
vanity, that their children may be born to sump- 
tuous furniture, in circumstances of no simplicity, 
and very little gg except that which the law 
of vanity allows. Children born into a bazaar, 
where everything is gilded and artificial to the 
last degree, are much to be pitied. Fools envy 
them. Wise men pity them. To marry early, to 
live at once in a separate household, and to have 
that household homely—nobody knows how in- 
valuable this is until he has been planted as a 
seed, and has grown little by little, unfolding, and 
coming; later in life, to largeness, and perhaps to 
wealth. But folly would have our children put 
off marriage until they can blazon wealth, and 
would have them delay founding a household till 
it is a palace, where they can bring up their chbil- 
dren without a knowledge of how the ground 
smells. We are of the earth, earthy; and chil- 
dren that are brought up without coming in con- 
tact with dirt will not be of much account. To 
know bow to meet changed conditions, to know 
how to practice enforced economy, to know how 
ro get along under adverse circumstances, to live 
va a little, to make your own happiness, and to 
rejoice in each other when you have nothing else 
to rejoice in, this is an education that is without 
price. 

1 would not take any consideration for the first 
two or three years of my married life. I was set- 
tled on a salary of four hundred dollars in the 
eounty of Dearborn, and the town of Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana, and with two hundred dollars of it 
l came East and married my wife, and got back 
to Lawrenceburg with eighteen and three-quarter 
cents in my pocket! I lived in the second story 
of a house that was without a dooryard in front, 
but that unfortunately had one in the rear which 
was the pigs’ common. One of the rooms was my 
cellar, my kitchen and my dining-room, all to- 
yether. The other was my bedroom, my library, 
and my parlor, all together. In those two rooms 
i spent the first two or three years of my married 
life: and every day was a problem: every day we 
set in battle array the question of economy; every 
day we studied to make the most out of the least, 
and to make expedients satisfy us when we had 
not the substance. It was a very active play; and 
as [was young and handsome, and my wife was 
young and discreet, we to this day look back with 
pleasure to those early years of warried life, in 
our small quarters of two rooms, when (now I am 
confessing 1 may as well tell the whole) I wore 
Judge Burnett's clothes, and our carpet was given 
to us, and our cooking-stove was given to us, and 
everything in the rooms was giventous, If the 
articles of furniture were oddly matched it was 
no fault of ours; for they came from different 
persons who had different ideas of housekeeping. 
And yet, little as there would seem to have been 
to feed the imagination, I look back upon those 
happy years, and 1 would not part with the mem- 
ory of them for countless gold. 


People make a sad mistake when they suppose 
that happiness in marriage is to be found in cir- 
cumstance and pomp. It is folly for parents to 
desire to set off their children with a magnificent 
wedding, and establish them in a grand home. If 
young married people will go right to work, for 
themselves, in the circumstances where they are 
placed in the providence of God, they will learn 
to extract bappiness out of each other. It is a 
blessed thing. And I think I see in society a ten- 
dency in this direction. I hope that this reverse 
in commercial affairs is teaching many persons 
lessons which they would never have learned if it 
had not taken place. But the tendencies on the 
other side are such that I beseech of |you to pro- 
test avainst them. 

There is one more peril that I wish to speak of. 
—namely, that which lies in the dispossession of 
the mother from teachership. Wetmust send our 
children to school. ‘The mother cannot bear chil- 
dren and care for them in their weakness and 
sickness, and administer the affairs of the family 
generally, and vet become the minute and faithful 
instructor of those children in all branches of 
learning. Therefore they must be sent to school ; 
but no mother ought to let any child of hers go to 
school without being a partoer of that child in its 
studies, and interesting herself in the lessons 
which it has to learn every day. The savor, the 
association, of motherhood is so precious that no 
child ought to be deprived of it. If nothing more, 
the mother ought to ask the child, ** What have 
you studied to-day’ and have it bring its book 
and show her what it is learning. If possible she 
ought to go with the cbild over its various tasks. 
It is a great thing fora child to remember that its 
mother was its companion in its toils. If there is 
anything that is sacred in the memory of a child 
it is the old brown farmhouse in which it took its 
first start in life, surrounded bv fatherand mother 
and brothers and sisters. The most beautiful 
thing in all the world to many of you is the phain 
country home where you were reared, with the 
other members of your family about you. If is 
almost like the gate of heaven to you. And it is 
a great thing fora mother to impress herself on 
her child's mind and associate herself with all the 
beginnings of its life—with its geography, and 
history, and arithmetic, and what-not. 

But still more important is it that the religious 
instruction of children should never be taken 
away from the parents at home—and bere is 
where the danger of Sunday-schools comes in. 
The benefit of Sunday-sechools is not to be ques- 
tioned. The enlarged way of teaching which pre- 
vails in them gives to their administration an 
importance which is beyond allcomputation. But 
if. in any household, the father and mother give 
up, not to hirelings, but to their neighbors’ sons 
and daughters, the teaching of their children, that 
isa thing to be deplored. There are some things 
that cannot be learned away from the heart: 
there are some things that must be learned and 
trained at the same time; and the most precions 
lessons of religious and moral truth should be 
learned on the lap. One should fhear the beat of 
the heart as well as the vibration of the tongue 
when he learns some of the profoundest truths 
that belong to bumanity: and any economy of 
the Sunday-school that takes the child away from 
the father and mother, and gives up all its moral 
and spiritual culture to teachers, po matter how 
good they may be, is an economy thatin the end 
will weaken the household and rob the child. Let 
us see to it, therefore, that while we send our chil- 
dren to the Sabbath-school we all the more hold 
them close to usin the family. Let us not teach 
them less at home, as if their instruction were 
accomplished outside of home, but let us teach 
them more, because the mother and father have 
a right to the child, and because the child bas a 
right to have father and mother associated with 
the most precious truths which are taught to 
them in their lives. 

This has been a very happy day to me. I have 
not been preaching, | have been talking, this 
morning. When | woke up avd saw what a 
balmy day it was I felt happy. Yesterday 1 was 
up at Peekskill, and the cherry-trees were in 
bloom, and the plum-trees were in bloom, and 
the apple-trees were coming into bloom, and 
the whole air was full of fragrance and full of 
the songy of birds: and I recollected that I 
was to have the baptism of children to-day: 
and so my head has been full of children—as full 
as Raphael's picture is of beautiful cherubs in the 
background: and this morning I have thoughta 
great deal about children; and being bothered 
in making out my notes I coneluded to preach on 
the subject of children. And 1 felt still more im- 
pelled to do it when I saw here such a long pro- 
cession of children. And how well the chil- 
dren behaved! <A few of them backslid a 
little; but when did you ever see thirty or forty 
children act so beautifully? One kissed my 
hand when [ baptized it. My heart hes been full 
of children all the morning. lL bave not preached 
so good a sermon as | should if it had not been 
for these children. And yet I thank God for the 
picture that we have beheld. We have had a 
good time: we have had all the lessons flowing 
out of this Sunday: and the hearts of bundreds 
of fathers and mothers are made glad; and may 
this scene, and the thoughts arising from it, make 
you to be more and more Christ-like toward your 
dear children, more and more to value the purity 
and sweetness of love as it is developed in the 
household, and more and more to interpret the 
divine government and the divine nature from 
the sanctified feelings of love in your own bosom, 
aod from the measurement of love in the Chris- 


| tian family. 


PERSONAL. 

—The Rev. 8. H. Tyng, Sr., is reported better. 

—The robbers of Abraham Lincoln's tomb will be 
tried this month at Springfield, Il. 

—President Seelye has accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of the College Church, Amherst. 

—Vice-President Wheeler has gone into the North 
woods of New York for two weeks’ fishing. 

—Rey. Geo. Huntington, late pastor of Ist Church of 
Christ, Galesburg, Illinois, is called to Gorham, Maine. 

—Governor John Lee Carroll of Marvland was 
married in Baltimore Monday to Miss Carter Thomp- 
son. 

—General Grant held a reception in Horticultural 
Hall, Philadelphia, last week, and received throngs 
of people. 

—Professor William PP. Trowbridge, of Yale, has 
been elected Professor of Fnugineering in the Colum- 
bia College School of Mines. 

—Rev. J. Brainerd Thrall is engaged to supply the 
churches of West Braintree and Fast Brookfield, Vt., 
during the next four months. 

The Rev. A. C. Hurd, for four years past pastor of 
the Congregational church at Montville, Ct., has aec- 
cepted a call to Taftville, and will begin his labors 
there June Ist. 

—The Rey. Joseph Cook’s course of Monday lectures 
in Boston will be completed with the present month. 
Steps have been taken already to insure a continuance 
of the course next winter. 

—Wong Chin Foo’s full name is Ten Wing Tze Way 
Shin Shua Shing Tze Way Shing Show Tan Tze Way 
Kee Ton Ye Che Poh Kow Shu Yu Lee Yeh Wong Chin 
Foo. So he tiuently told his audience at Steinway 
Hall, 

—M. Courbet, the painter, has consented to pay the 
fine of 360,000 to which he was sentenced for his share 
in the destruction of the Vendome column during the 
communist troubles, and the court will take it in 
annual installments of $2,000, 

—Gen. Hawley, Alfred T. Goshorn and Meyer Asch 
have been created by the King of Holland knights of 
the order of the Golden Lion of the Netherlands, in 
consideration of their courtesy to the representative 
of Holland at the Centenrfial Exhibition. 

—Mrs. Larned, widow of the late Prof. Larned of 
Yale College, died a few days since. She left numer- 
ous bequests to charitable and religious societies, and 
326,000 to Yale College, part of the income to be 
applied to the foundation of three scholarships, each 
of which may be held three years by a graduate of 
the college, and the rest to special departments. 


ms C. 

A meeting of more than ordinary interest was held 
on the afternoon of the 14th inst. in the Y. M.(C. A. 
Hall, Cincinnati. The object of the meeting was to 
introduce Mr. FE. D. Ingersoll, the Railroad Secretary 
ofthe Y.M.C. A. There was an excellent attendance 
at the meeting, over which Mr. Geo. L. Barringer, 
Superintendent of the I. C. & L. Railroad, presided. 
Mr. Graves, Superintendent of the ©. & M. Railroad, 
was also present and officiated at the organ. Mr. In- 
gersoll reviewed the history of Christian railroad 
work from its origin in 1872, when a young man in 
the employ of one of the railroads centering in Cleve- 
land became converted and suggested the idea. The 
Y. M. C. A. of that city has the credit of making the 
first move in this direction, and it was encouraged in 
its efforts by the interest which Receiver Deveraux, 
of the A. & G. W. R. R., and other gentlemen well 
known in railroad cireles took in the enterprise. 
When the Union Depot was built the company titted 
up a room at its own expense for the Railway Branch 
Association, and the General Secretary of it was put 
on the railway pay roll. Mr. Ingersoll read several 
letters from gentlemen prominent among railroad 
men. Mr. Wm. Shaw, second Vice President of the 
Pennsylvania Company, writes from Pittsburg: “I 
wish to assure you of my deep interest in the work. 

It is wholly good both for the men and the 
roads they serve.”’ 

Mr. H. B. Ledyard, of Detroit, continues ina simi- 
lar vein: “1 am glad that the work of your assovia- 
tion among railroad men has been so successful.”’ 
“You may depend on my doing everything in my 
power to facilitate the work" is the statement of Mr. 
I. D. Layng, General Manager of the Pennsylvania 
Company at Pittsburgh, while Mr. R. F. Smith, Assist- 
ant Manager of the Cleveiand and Pittsburgh Rail- 
road in speaking of these associations declares ‘‘ They 
give us better men in the service. They save them 
from the wide open doors of vice and ruin that are 
found on every band. The road that is manned by 
such employees, all other things being equal, will 
prosper most." The method of the work of the 
Y. M. C. A. railway branches, as stated by Mr. Inger- 
soll, may be stated to be the establishing and main- 
taining of reading rooms in the depots or in the 
vicinity of the shops; the employing of a General 
Secretary to superintend the work, the visitation of 
the sick, the holding of Sunday services and cottage 
meetings at the houses of the men, etc. 

At the conclusion of the meeting it was resolved to 
hold services the following Sunday ir the Ohio and 
Mississippi Passenger Depot, and others throughout 
the summer. A General Secretary is soon to be em- 
ployed for the railroad work at Cincinnati. 
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Financial, 
From Monday, May 14, to Saturday, 
May 19. 


Monday. 
May 4. May y 19. 


Glovernment Bonds.— 
(Most of these figures indicate the highest nominal 
rates.) 


115% 
Fiver, ISS). r........ > 
Bids ter “tate Bonds. 
AlabDama Se. 'S)..... 30% W.Y. 46. C.L. 1878... — 
au Sa. .... N.Y. GR, 1887... 
ao Ba, 39% N.Y. fe, G.C, 
ao Ra, "AR... 9955 N.Y. 60.G.L, 1883... — 
do N.Y. G.L., 01... 120 
do » N.V. 48, GL. 1582 
Ark. tia, tunded.. N.Y. 66.G.L. 
do LR&Ft.s. — N.Y. 5a. G.L. 187 
40 783. M.4 a N.C. 68, OJan.& Ju 
L. - N.C. 66 Ds 
40 7s, M.O. & N.C, — 
do 7a, Ark. « 5 N.C.N.C.R.. A.40.. 6 
Connecticut ts. N.C..coup.. off.J.4J 5i 
Gia. N.C. do off.. 5l 
ao Ta. ‘new bonds. wr ®und. act, H..... 
do 7s, ind’sed. do 
do 7s. old conds Wik N.C.N.bde.. J.& J 
Indiana os. N.C.N.B.. A.&O.. w* 
coup. te, "77... — N.C Class 1... 
tli. coup. ... 18 do ao 
Itt. War loan....... do do ‘a. = 
Kentucky . Ohio 107 
Louisianats.N. B.. 44 do 
ao Khode island te.... 110 
do Penite’t'ry. 44 south Carolina te.. 42 
ao ta, L.B:..... Go fe.Jan.4Ju. 
do L.B.. 1875 44 do Act, 40 
do ss. law, ao L.C.. 
do 7s. consol’ 10 
iil Tenn. ta, old....... 44 
Missour’ “s. ‘T6..... 10 6a, new....... 
ao se, new ser... 45% 
en Ve. Ge, Od... at 
Funding bh. O4-5.... — ao n.b.. 
Aesvinmor U.d.'92.. — ado oonsol........ 
Hi. & “t.J.. due 15 a0 mat.coup — 
& da. . 106 do consol... 2d se. 4! 
N.Y. Keg. do deferred...... 
N.Y.C.8 ¥ boan.. D. of Co. 3. 14th 
N.Y. 6s. do smal) b..... 
68. 877... — ado hHegis....... Tas 


Foreign Kxchange.— 
dave. days. 
4570458 4804 04.9% 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending May 19, 1877. 


London prime bankers. 


Réceiptsa for the week were 
packayes, Exports were 2.08 packages. A 
sudden heated term is upon wus; receipts 
are heavy and prices are easier for butter, This 
is a delicate season of year in the butter market. 
The last of the bay-make from Northern New 
York districts and from the mountainous ridges 
through the Catskill and Delaware regions, come 
in competition with grass-make from the Lake 
and southern counties, and if the newly-arrived 
urass butter is plenty and cheap the remnants of 
hay-make fare hard and may go down 5 two 10 cts. 
Ilence just at this time, on the turn from hay t& 
wrass, there are always One or two tubs of fodder 
make on dairies from farm that have a cold, 
bleak exposure, or from districts where the spring 
is backward, that are likely to be sold for about 
half price. Western butter begins to show itself, 
and is picked up by Western packers at say 12 and 
li cts.. and reworked and salted and packed by the 
buyers, the style and quality of this butter and its 
cheapness commend it to buyers here, and it is in 
much fevor for market cutting and refrigerator 
shipment to Europe. We do not change quotations 
but recommend the inside of the pricelist: Fine 
fresh cronmery make, fresh Western mill 
butter, MkeTle.; fine fresh high-flavored private 
dairy, 25«Tie. freok Western We. ; 
fair to good fresh “tate butter, Akelic 

WC heeae.—Keceipts for the week, @.%1 boxes. 
Exports, 3.976 boxes. Gold, 107. Cabie,@. The 
week opened wavering at I5\c. for the extreme 
West to l5e., which may possibly be consid- 
ered as a nominal top at the close. Choice cheese 
has been sold at I4.,c., some at Iéc., and the ten- 
dency is strongly toward basilar prices. We 
quote: New fine factory. l4¢@15e.; new, fair to good, 
new, part skimmed, lOc. 

Egae.—The egg consumption is much lessened 
by the plentiful use of early vegetables and fruite. 
Prices are lower. Fresh near-by marks, per dos,, 
Fresh Western and Southern, lik¢12e. 

Live Poultry.—We quote: Fowls, per |b., 10@ 
12c.; roosters, turkeys, 

Beans are higher. Mediums, per bush., $2.75@ 
marrows, per bush., 

Beeswax.—Southern and Western, pure wax, 

Dried Apples are dull. Slow sale here. Ex- 
porters will not now bid over 5 for round lots of 
prime quarters.and at the moment there is not 
much inquiry for sliced. Choice sliced dry apples, 
tik cholee quarters, dry apples, d@6e. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 
85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 
Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc.. on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as s00n as sold. Mark goods and address 

letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
New YORE. 


Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale.” Catskill! 
Mountein and other creameries. 


Hutter. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5S Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT Bonps bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: also, Gold, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposits received 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Spec ial attention paid to In- 
veatment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Konda. 


FEW SAFE and DESIRABLE BONDS 
on which the interest nas been prompftiy paid 
for 5and & years; pow duein years. Also, 
some choice Schoo! Bonds. NSA 
For sate by THOs. P. EL L in ti Pine St. 


RIDLEY SONS 


Grand & Allen sts.,N. ¥., 
Stripe Silks, 56 Cents. 


STRIPE SILKS, 50c., 65c., Te. per yard. 


4 PIECES PLAUtN AND STRIPE SILKS. 
Ke. PER YARD. 


AMERICAN SILKS, 


2 INCHES WIDE, COLORS AND BLACKS- 
FULL ASSORTMENT, 


One Dollar Per Yard, 


THESE SIL KS ARE THE Beer AMERICAN 
SILKS EFVERSOLD AT THE PRICE. AND ARE 
SL PERIOR TO ADVERTISEUL BY AN- 
OTHER HOUSE AT 81.5. WECLAIM A SUPE- 
RIOKITY OF LUSTER. ‘AND SOBTNESS, CON- 
SEQUENTLY MOKE DURABLE. 


IMPORTED LYONS SILKS. 


22 INCHES WIDE. 


Comprising BROWNS, GREENS, GRAYS 
BLU ES, SL. (TES, DRABS, 
IN VARIOU SHADES, , &e. 
ALSU 


3) Pieces Blacks, 


$1.20 Per Yard, 


5 PIECES KS, SAME MAKE AND 
wipes, AT #1. 
These Silks known in the trade, selling 
to-day at $1.0 and $1.75. and within two months 
past at $2.12 and $2.25. 


LINES OF BLACK SILKS, c., 
Up. 


th EVERY PIECE OF SILK IN THIS DF- 


“EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309. 311 and 311% GRAND #T, 
Nos. 56, SA, 62,4, 68. and 70 ALLEN 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., N.Y. 
Parasols & Sun Umbrellas. 


CHILDREN’S PARASOLS. We 
LADIES’ $1, $1.25, tl. ah. $2, $2.25 


LADIES’ STEEPLE TOPS, LINED, $2.25, $2. 
$2.75; WITH LACE OK LOOP ED. 


aun SILK SUN UMBRELLAS, finely mounted in 
ont SHELL, HOKN 
HORN INLAID, NIC wr SILVER, &c., 


1.50, $2, $2.25 
So: THESE ARE DECIDED B BARG ALNS. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Suits. 


LADIES’ STUFF SUITS, $3.85, $4.25, $4. 
PERCALE, FOULARD and LINEN irs, 


4 NTING 8 iTS THE LATEST STYLES. 


IN 
VARIETY OF SILK SUITS, $16, up 


MISSES’ and CHIL DREN: & PIQUE and LINEN 
SUITS, $1.50, $2, $2 
MISSES: Sand CHIL ‘DREN’ SWISSand FIGURED 
u 
INFANTS’ “Plots CAPES, 
INFANTS’ WALKING COATS. 81.50. 
INFANTS’ DOUBLE CLOAKS. $1.35, $1.50, 81.75. 
100 DIES" LIGHT CLOTH DOLMANS, $1.55, 
10 BLACK M MATELASSE DOLM ANS, $3 
DRA DETE SACQUES and DOLMANS, 18, 


THIS DEPARTMENT WILL REPAY 
EXAMINATION, 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 
Sent by mail free on application. 


EWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309. 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREET 


PARASOLS 
SUN SHADES, 


Carriage Parasolettes, 


ANI 


"Broadway, corner 19th St. 


GRENADINES, 


Black and Fancy Celera,’ 


Plain Colored, | 
Fancy Checked, Striped, 


Black Silks, 


FROM CELE BRATED 
FACTURER 


At Popular p rices. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


corner ‘19th St., 


PERSIAN CARPETS 


AND RUCS. 


Body Brussels, Velvets 
and Axminsters. 


CHINA MATTINGS, 


re Cloths, Linoleums, &c., &c. 


large assortment of the LATEST STYLES and 
( COLORING. which will be offered at the 


LOWEST MARKET PRICE. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


"Broadway, corner ‘th St. 


UPHOLSTERY 


DEPARTMENT. 


A LARGE AND ATTRAC ‘TIVE STOCK OF 


NOVELTIES 


Furniture Coverings, 
Drapery Materials, 


Satines, Cretonnes, 
&c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 


Rich French and Ostrich 
Feathers and Feather Trimmings, 
Bridal Appointments and Veils, 
Floral Garnitures ter Ball 

Evening Costumes, 
* Arranged to Order.” 

JARDINIERE®, VASES and BASKETS flied 
with beautiful tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets, 
“a spectalty.”” To the Trade and Inatitutions a 
discount. 

Godda sent C.0.D., with privilege of examining. 

THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 

28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place. 
LOUEW ENST EIN, P rup. 


9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


- 


MILLER & GRANT 


HAVE JUST OPENED 
RICH AND ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 


Breton Embroidered Trimmings, 
Black Silk Fringes, Dress Trimmings, 
and Sequin Pearl:Buttons. 

879 BRQADWAY,~ NEW 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOooDS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES KEC RIVED 
BY EVERY FU ROPEAAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
CATALOGUES SENT FREER, 


14th ST. and Gth AV.. NEW YVORK. 


USE 


And Milward’s Helix’’ Neeaies. 
(in Patent Wrappers.) Bold Kvervwhere 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 
NEw York, January Mth, 1877. 

The Trusters, in Conformity to the Charter of 

the Company, submit the following State- 

ment of its affairs on the 3lat December, 76. 


Premiums received on Marine Hiska, 
from ist January, 876, to Decem- 
her, 

Premiums on Policies” not marked of 
2.172.280 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $7,101,457 7 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
iske; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked from ist Janu- 

ary, i876. to December, Is76........ 5081.0 
Losses pal d during the same . 

period... bec 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and Ex 

.......... © 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank aod other Stocks... 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
wise 


$11,088. 700 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 
interest, and suniry notes and claims 
due the Company, estimated at ee 


Premium Notes and Bills Kece ivabie.. 131204 
Tvutal Amount of Assets............. 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profitea be paid to the holders thereuf, 
or thetr legal reoresentatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the tasue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their lewal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of Fenruary next, from which date 
all interest thereon wil cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled, 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre 
miume,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. ie feclared on the 
net earned premiums «f the Company. for the 
year ending jist December, for which certiti- 
eates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of Apri! next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. CHAPMAN, Seeretarys. 


TRUSTEES: 
FRANCIS SKIDIY, 

( DENNIA, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
H. Moore, ADeLPH LEWOYSE, 
CURTIS B. MINTURN, 
CHAKLES H. KU SSELL, ‘(HAKRL®S H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES Low, W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE. L. STUART. 
GOKDON W.BORNHAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
§TURGIS, CHARLES DD. LEVERICH, 
Josiau Low, T. SACKETT, 

GRAY, 
ROYAL PHELPS. W. COoRLIES, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
C. A. HAND WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JOHN HEWLETT. WILLIAM H. Foge, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, PETER V. KING. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHAKLES DENNIS, 
W. MOORE Vice Pret. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice Pree’? 


Un TED D 


J. D. JON eS, 


1) 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 


ORGANIZED 1850 —-— 


ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


AND 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


wee Be 7 


ON PRESENTATIOVY. 
JAMES - - 
Henry W. Balawin, Sup't. Middl 


Drexel Building, cur. Wal! 
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THH CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. AV.., No. 21. 


Che Household. 


CONCERNING SOUPS. 
By Mrs. R. D. Burr. 


J T is of soups, as a particular kivd of economy, 
of which L am to write, not of the abstract 
-cience. But soups, you will say, are not new to 
Annerican housekeeping. Not new, to be sure, but 
not common, by any means. I know they take the 
lead_at solemn dinner parties; but how often do 
they appear as part of the every day dinner?’ One 
clever housekeeper told me, as part of her thrifty 
management, that she always had soup made 
trom the bits once a week; but in a European 
household soup is part of the meaning of the 
word dinner. Go where you will in the bighways 
or byways of travel, and though many a necessity 
fail the soup faileth not. The varieties are well- 
nigh endless; soups for different seasons, for dif- 
ferent. countries, of all the meats and grains and 
herbs and vegetables whieh are known to man. 
All the time-honored soups of the cook-books 
we met, with, such as chicken, veal, oyster, ox- 
tail, bean and pea soups; but I have looked 
through half a dozen cook-books in vain for kid- 
ney soup. Will somebody, who knows how to 
make it, send a receipt for it to some paper that 
has a large circulation, and request all exchanges 
to copy it, and receive therefor the unspoken 
but not unfelt thanks of all who shall thereafter 
eat it. Then pea soup, which requires a care in 
making beyond the intelligence of the ordinary 
Biddy, | found could be very easily made by using 
Symington’s pea flour; but | have not yet found 
the American grocer who has this kind of flour 
for sale. Let us make a unapimous call for it, 
and weshallsoon haveit. Somesoups had no pre- 
tense of meat, but were wholly vegetable ; while 
some had no vegetables in them. Rice and bar- 
ley, vermicelli and macaroni soups we knew; 
but once, after wandering about all day in 
quaint old Rouen, we sat down to fable dhote 
and still further wondered at the tapioca soup 
that was brought us. It had just a faint flavoring 
of meat, and the tapioca made a most delicate 
thickening—it was quite an ethereal affair. At 
Interlaken we returned one day from an excur- 
sion to the Staubach, scorched nearly to a cinder, 
and having ordered dinner inquired what kind 
of soup there was, and were told cream soup. 
what is that 7’ we exclaim. ‘**Oh,” says 
the waiter who has the care of us, ‘“‘you will 
like it,” and it was brought, looking extremely 
like a basin of boiling milk. We tasted, first 
critically, then devouringly, and then a sense of 
duty made us take it analytically, and we decided 
there might be a base of meat broth slightly sea- 
soned, and an abundance of rich cream which 
made a soup fit for the gods. In Belgium we were 
served a soup with an humbler name, sorrel soup ; 
just such sorrél as abounds by our waysides, 
whieh a beggar would scorn to gather. I think 
the name prejudiced us against it a bit, but on 
tasting we did it justice. The sorrel had the 
same effect as a flavoring as sliced lemon. In the 
south of France pumpkin soup abounds in the 
season, also melon soup. The latter is delicious 
after you have got over the novelty of a soup 
with a fruit flavor: but the pumpkin soup is a 
trifle too mild, insipid and stringy. After all, when 
we were used to the novelty, these were no more 
peculiar than tomatosoup, which seems to belong 
to America by birthright: for it was as rare in 
Kurope as turtle soup. I think we never but once 
met a really poor soup. We came out of the 
british Museum, suffering the utmost pangs of 
hunger, and went into the first dining saloon we 
could tind. We were not in the least critical, if 
ouly we might have food. We took the gravy 
-oup offered us, but we were not hungry enough 
for that. Evidently the cook had forgotten every- 
thing exeept the salt and water. In Edinburgh 
we bad adelightful fish soup ; not chowder by any 
ineans, but a thin, delicate, white broth : an in- 
vention, no doubt, of the mermaids, or sea- 
nyauphs. Here, too, we had a genuine Scotch 
hoteh-poteh ; and we think the very name hotcb- 
potch must be a receipt for making it. It seemed 
to be a compound of every known edible, but 
was really good and ** very filling.” Let no tour- 
ist leave Edinburgh without tasting hotch-potch. 
Germany affords all the known soups, and 
many to us hitherto unknown. The sweet or wine 
soup is far from objectionable; but we should 
havelsuid, had it appeared on our own table, that 
the cook had blundered and sent us the pudding 


~auce, for it_was very sweet and highly flavored ' 


with wine, with no suggestion of vegetable. An- 
other German soup, a marvelous compound, had 
little balls in it, possibly intended for dumplings, 
but a Yankee boy would boldly have claimed them 
as his marbles. 

We learned that there was searcely anything 
that could not be made, by judicious seasoning, 
into a very good soup. Much use is made by Eu- 
ropean cooks of Liebig’s extract, which we Amer- 
icans regard as an invalid’s affair. (ne often sees 
in Europe the grocer’s window filled with an im- 
mense pyramid of jars of it, as our grocers fill 
their windows with canned tomato. Abroad 
there is no scrap so humble that it will be refused. 
The author of Through Normandy” mentions 
seeing a woman buy the broken cabbage leaves 
that lay on the ground after market was over. 
These she would wash and add to her pot au fev. 
Only think if the refuse leaves seattered about 
Washington Market were sold for eventhe merest 
trifle how much money it would be in somebody's 
pocket ! 

I have been looking over my assortment of 
cook-books, and when I read the recipes for soups 
I think the authors can never have looked upon it 
as a family dish, for the proportions are gigantic. 
Almost every recipe begins with directions to ‘‘cut 
three turnips and three carrots in eubes and slice 
three onions.” Rather a strong affair must be the 
result of it. From experience | have learned that 
one turnip and one onion and one carrot are sufli- 
cient for three soups for a swall family. Delicacy 
of flavor is one of the most desirable features of a 
soup. I am sometimes asked how long a soup 
should boil. I think | should limit the time to 
one minute. As soon as it boils move it back from 
the tire, where it can stand for hours, and be just 
one degree below the boiling point. This may 
seem like taking a great deal of trouble; but a 
careful housekeeper will soon learn to do it all 
with very little trouble. Afterall, what is there 
really good in this life to be had without care or 
thoughtfulness on the part of some one’? And to 
her who looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold care comes to be a second nature. In my 
own family I find that, now I have made myself 
mistress of soups, my care is rather less; for those 
who gather about my table have become so fond 
of them that they are quite ready to dispense 
with the puddings and pies of former days, and 
herein lies vast economy: labor and expensive 
waterial are saved, and a far more healthful food 
is easily obtained. 


Che Aittle Folks. 


HOW A GIRL SAVED THE ARMY. 
By CHARLES H. WoopMAn. 
CHAPTER II. 

yy the time Emily reached the Congaree her 
IO) heart had recovered its buoyancy but her 
body was very weary. Twoor three times she had 
even dropped asleep for a moment, and hunger 
alone kept her awake. She dreaded the rain, but 
was glad of some thing to break the monotony of the 
gloomy forest. Gathering up her skirts, she rode 
down into the dark waters. The ford was new to 
her, so she let her horse have the bridle and take 
his own course. From a mammoth tree over- 
hanging the stream a startled owl gave such a 
loud and human hoot that she almost fell from 
the saddle with fright. When she found what it 
was she chid herself for her fear, and determined 
to keep better control of her nerves. It was man 
she feared more than nature: it seemed sq much 
easier to feel that GGod was in the forest and the 
river than to believe He could be in the heart of a 
Tory. So when, the next moment, the horse lost 
his footing and the black flood swept them down, 
her courage did not fail; she did not even guide 
him back, but drawing herself up into the saddle 
she left him to chose his course. It was the best 
thing to do, to be sure, but it took coolness aud 
nerve. The sagacious beast at once turned his 
head to the current, and with a few powerful 
strokes regained the ford. 


Once across the Congaree, and Emily felt that. 


she was deep in the enemy's country. She might 
expect to meet not only Tories but even British 
soldiers. Her anxiety, however, could not keep 
her wakeful. Finding herself nodding, she 
struck into a gallop aud tried to outride sleep. 
Soon she saw tar ahead in the forest ared glow 
among the tree-tops. It flickered and wavered, was 
clear and bright by turns. She wondered if it 
was a burning house, and she felt glad, atter all, 
that her fatherjbad_kept his sympathies to bim- 


self, although she fad chided him sometimes for 
not being more outspoken. The tire seemed some 
distance back from the road, and she determined 
to press on. Indeed, there was no other way. 
In a few moments she came into full view. Too 
near the road for her comfort, a group of men 
were gathered around a mammoth camp-fire. 
Stopping sbort, she watched them. They ap- 
peared to be cooking, and to drink freely from 
something which they lifted to their mouths and 
passed from one to the other. They were shout- 
ing and singing, and she heard some horrible 
oaths. Emily was now in great terror. She did 
not wholly fear being discovered by these vile 
rioters, but she thought some of their comrades 
might be inthe road. Perhaps they were scouts, 
and in that case the highroad was surely watched. 
She looked about her. On the side opposite the 
fire the woods were full of a dense undergrowth. 
Evidently she could not ride through that with- 
out making a great crackling. The only way was 
tovoon. She thought first of dismounting, that 
she might not be so conspicuous, but she reflected 
that she might not be able to regain her seat 
readily, while if she kept mounted and was dis- 
covered she could perhaps escape by flight. 
Guiding her horse on to the turf she now moved 
cautiously forward. Eves, ears, all her nerves, 
were strained to the utmost; and all the while her 
brave but fearful heart kept praying to the great 
Protector. Suddenly a voice spoke within her; 
“Thou shalt not be afraid forthe terror by night ; 
it shall not come nigh thee.” She felt that the 
Father in Heaven bad spoken to ber, aud pressed 
op courageously. The curses soon died away on 
her ear, the glow crept higher and higher into 
the treetops and vanished,—and still she galloped 
deeper into the night. 

Emily had now been in the saddle seventeen 
hours—for it was far past midovight—seventeen 
hours without food or rest. It was impossible to 
keep her eyelids open, notwithstanding she was 
ready to ery-with pain and was tormented with 
hunger. Whenever her horse was allowed to 
walk he turned to the roadside and snatched vo- 
raciously at the grass. Far back on the edge of 
the night, when she had gone into the woods to 
avoid those Tories, the beast had found some 
coarse stull among the pines, but she held up his 
head for fear that his champing would betray her. 
Now her heart ached for him, and she determined 
to give hima little rest and forage. Beside any 
of the innumerable streams which crossed her 
path she knew sweet-grass would be growing. At 
the first one she met now she turned up-stream, 
and, riding on beneath the dark roof of oak 
branches, got down from the horse and left the 
bridle on his neck. The poor fellow plunged eyes 
deep into the rich grass, bending his knees in his 
eagerness to reach it. 

It was intense relief to Emily to feel her feet 
ouce more. She walked back and forth awhile to 
enjoy it. Then, sitting by the gnarled roots of an 
oak, she drew out some food from her satchel and 
feasted herself. She ate very heartily, and as her 
hunger vanished the drowsiness increased upon 
her. The tinkling of the little stream over the 
rocks, the humming of the night breeze through 
the oaks, the steady champing of the horse's jaws 
—these stole deliciously over her senses; she was 
just thinking bow soft the mossy bed was between 
the oak-roots—and fell asleep. 

She never kuew how long she slept. <A fierce 
snort woke her. Springing up quickly she found 
the horse standing across her body and quivering 
like a leaf. One glance—the horse with bursting 
eyes, distended nostrils, lips drawn back; and 
right before him two great, terrible balls of red 
fire! A shriek !—it was all she could do, and that 
much she could not help. The wolf turned and 
fled at fullspeed. Emily clambered into the sad- 
dle as fast as her trembling limbs would let her, 
and hurrying to the road, half galloped through 
the stream; then run a few wiles agaiust the early 
morning breeze, until the sweet, cool air had 
washed away the tright from her brain. 

The light crept up the sky, came nearer, grew 
broader; the gray turned to pink, to red, to gold; 
the sun climbed from bough to bough until it 
rested on the forest top, then spread its wings and 
sailed out into the wide sky—and still Emily rode 
on. Sometimes she passed a house, but only 
women and children were seen; the men were ail 
away inthe war. She longed to speak to some of 
the little ones who ran down to the road and 
shouted after ber, but she thought of the precious 
letter in her bosom and dared not stop. Toward 
noon she entered a dry swamp. limmepse vaks 
rose on every side, leaving broad avenues through 
which the soft, dry turf seemed to stretch away 
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without end. The morning hours had been so 
peaceful that she had almost forgotten her danger. 
A bird’s carol floated out from the thick shade. 
She caught the sweet note and beygan to trilla 
little song. Suddenly four men sprang from be- 
hind atree and grasped her bridle. She lashed 
her horse furiously and urged him on with sharp 
cries; but the men clung to the bit and the beast 
could only rear and plunge. 

** Let me go!’ she cried, angrily. will report 
you to Lord Rawdon :” for they wore the British 
uniform. 

One great fellow threw his arm aroung her 
waist and swung her to the ground 

* Maybe, miss. We are Rawdon’s men, and we 
let none pass without 
themselves.” 

Indignaut at the man’s treatment she stamped 
her foot on the ground with rave. 

* wish I could kill you 

‘Don't be so fiery, my girl,” retorted the sol- 
dier. ** Where do you come from’ Where are 
you bound’ What is your business 

*] come from the Congaree. | am going to the 
low country. My business is my own,” she an- 
swered, sharply. 

The man took a look at her horse. “* This fine 
beast has been further than the Congaree,” he 
said, turning to his comrade. He looked sharply 
at Emily. You came from Greene's camp. 

“| don’t know where Cireene’s camp is,” she 
replied. came from the Conzaree.” 

She had never before come so near telling a lie 
in her life, and a hot blush covered all ber faee. 
The soldier saw it. 

* Boys,” said he, “this looks suspicious; we 
must search this voungy tiger.” 

Emily thought of the letter, and blushed more 
violently than before. That blush decided her 
fate. 

“It's kind of hard, miss, but we'll have to look 
you through and see what you ve vot, unless you'll 
hand it over without.” 

Tears of anger and shame filled her eyes. Then 
she thought how many noble lives hung on that 
message, and for a moment she grew dizzy; the 
great trees danced around her in mockery. 

“Its ashame,” spoke up another voice. “*Tve 
gota galimyself. Let's take her buck to the house 
and get the old woman to search her.” 

* Well,” said the leader, doubtfully, “1 spose 
that will do; but I tell ye she’s a hizh one and 
we've got to keep an eye on her.” 

So they started for the house, one man leading 
the horse and three guarding Emily, for they 
would not let her ride. She, poor girl, was strong 
through anger, weak through fear, bitter, prayer- 
ful, hot and cold by turns. But soon her wrath 
fled before an appalling trouble which suddenly 
presented itself. She had never thought of it be- 
fore, but the little round portrait in her pocket 
would be found the first thing, would excite more 
suspicion and lead to a thorough search, even if 
nothing else did. After a sharp struggle in her 
heart she determined to drop it slily into the 
moss: but as she moved her hand toward her 
pocket the men watched her keenly, and she saw 
that no motion could go unnoticed. Besides, her 
heart failed her, for it was her fathers face and 
very precious. 

Emily now turned to God for help, and prayed 
and pondered at the same moment. Just as they 
reached the house her mind was made up. 

Pushing open a rough, unpainted door, they 
were confronted by an old woman of harsh feat- 
ures and slovenly appearance. Her hands and 
arms to the elbows were daubed with dough, and 
the patches of flour on her face, where she had 
battled with mosquitoes, increased her frightful 
looks. 

** Here, old woman !” shouted the first soldier; 
*T’ve brought ye a dainty bit to haul over, Oh, 
but she’s a screecher, though! Look out for your 
eyes—that’s all I say !” 

“Tl go and wash wy hands,” said the woman, 
who did not seem very eager for the task. 

The soldiers rudely thrust Emily into a low, 
dingy room, and brought-to the door. 

‘*No lock, and no need of any,” said one of 
them. “I'll stand here with my rifle, and Ill 
swear she won't try the door, if she le tempery. 
Boys,” he added, ** you'd better go and camp out 
round that end o’ the house, or she'll be jumping 
out o’ them windows.” 

Emily saw the men pass. There was not a 
moment to spare; but she feared to be seen 
through the glass. She looked about hastily and 
saw rolled up over the windows rude curtains of 
woven flags. She let them down. Then she 
snatched the locket from her bosom, took out the 
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folded missive, and, thrusting it into her mouth, 
began to chew upon it with all her might. Mean- 
while she put back her father’s picture, and once 
more slipped the locket down her neck. As she 
closed it, however, it made a little click. The 
soldier at the door must have heard it, for he 
shouted angrily : 

“Come, come, old woman! She's up to sun- 
thing in here. Fly ‘round 

Kmily made her jaws go faster and faster: she 
worked so bard that the perspiration ran down her 
cheeks. But the ball would not be swallowed. 
It stuck fast at her throat. Almost in despair, a 
bright thought flashed upon her. She took it out 
of her mouth, tore it into little pieces with her 
teeth, and began to swallow them one by one. It 
seemed like a horrible nightmare, when some- 
times she had dreamed of running at full speed 
and not gaining an inch. How slowly the bits 
went down! How bitter the ink was! But she 
thought it was the sweetest morsel she had ever 
eaten—for she was saving an army! If only she 
could eatit! She heard the woman's step. Her 
mouth seemed as dry as an oven. Only two more 
pellets! She struggled to swallow them until her 
eyes stood out ip agony and fear. Just as the 
shuffling footsteps reached the door Emily 
clinched her fists and strained every muscle—and 
the last piece was sufe. 

The old woman opened the door and looked at 
her prisoner. 

‘** Poor thing '° she exclaimed, and turned quick- 
ly to the soldier without. ‘* Here, get me some 
water, quick! I reckon she's got a fit.” 

The man had the waterin a moment, and was 
coming in with it. 

‘**] don’t want ye in here! Get out *” said the 
woman; and slamming the doorin his face she 
picked up a great wooden bar and fastened it. 
“If it don’t lock outside it does én,” said she, 
“and that’s all l ever want. Poor child!’ she 
began, throwing water in Emily’s face; “you 
don't look like it, and I don’t believe you be 
one 

“Oh, LAaven’t got a fit!” and Emily warded off 
the water with both hands. ‘**1—only—felt—sick 
—a little,” she gasped between the splashes. 

‘There, honey, don't be frightened. Give me 
what you've got and I'll let you go.” 

* | haven't got anything.” 

The old woman looked at her sharply. 

You're a spy.” 

“Im not a spy! I'll have your house pulled 
down round your ears!” cried Emily, enraged. 

“Then Ill just look you through, miss,” said 
the woman in a harsh voice. ‘‘So unbutton your 
fine duds lively, or I'll do it for ye:” and she laid 
hold of Emily's dress. But the girl's fit of temper 
had passed now, and though she would not raise 
a finger herself, she allowed her inquisitor to do 
what she pleased. Her face burned with indigna- 
tion, however, and it was bard to keep back the 
tears. As the woman proceeded, and saw how 
daintily the maiden was clothed and how beauti- 
ful she was, ber heart softened a little. 

‘It’s a kind o’ shame, anyhow,” said she. “I 
spose you're rich. What would your mammy say 
now 

What would her mother say’ A few sealding 
tears trickled down Emily’s face. But she felt 
that her mother was looking down out of heaven 
on her, and it made her heart feel more quiet. 

What's this’ cried the woman, as she jerked 
the locket from its hiding place. She tried in 
vain to open it. Fearful that she would break it, 
Emily touched the spring for her. How thankful 
she was that she cou/d doso! The woman eager- 
ly picked out both pictures. There was nothing 
there. 

Every possible place where a letter could be 
hidden was examined. Her stockings were taken 
off and turned inside out. Last of all her pocket 
was searched. 

*°Tain’t likely "twould be there!” said the wo- 
man. ‘*‘They’ve just been and made fools ‘o 
themselves!” she added, half aloud, “and I 
shouldn’t wonder if we got into trouble by this.” 

Emily made no answer. She was allowed to 
dress, and the old woman even took down a broken 
bit of wirror, “‘So’s you can fix your ribbons 
handy,” she said. 

As soon as Emily was dressed her keeper took 
down the bar and opened the door. The soldier 
outside looked up eagerly. 

‘You've done a fine thing this time,” said the 
woman in a rasping, aggravating tone. 

The soldier's countenance fell. 

‘**You’d better take her back to the road quick, 
and think yourself lucky if you get off with that,” 
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old woman turned to Emily and spoke quick and 
low, 

‘If you’re going down to the low country you'd 
better take the first road to the left and keep on 
itallthetime. It’s a good deal longer, but you'll 
get rid o' meeting any more o’ these fellers. 
They're a rough set,” she added hastily, ** and 
you wight get treated worse next time.” 

Emily's horse was brought and the four soldiers, 
looking sheepish and crestfallen enough, escorted 
her to the road. The horse started off on a furi 
ous gallop, and she drew the first free breath she 
had taken for hours. 

Emily now turned on to the road which the old 
woman had pointed out. She rode the sun into 
high noon; she rode him far down into the west. 
As he began to drop behind the woods she heard 
the thunder of innumerable hoofs and felt the 
earth tremble beneath her. Cireatly frightened 
she rushed into the forest. A cloud of dust came 
up the road, and through the vail she saw the 
patriot uniforms. With acry of joy she galloped 
out from the woods. At the head of the column 
was a tall officer, splendidly mounted, and a little 
bugler rode by his side. ‘* Halt!” shouted the 
leader, as he spied the maiden. The little bugler 
sounded the signal. ‘“*I am looking for Genera! 
Sumter,” said Emily eagerly. 

Her ride was over. 

Suinter heard his chief's message from the young 
lips amid the wild cheers of his men. There was 
dangerous work to do, and the hardy troopers 
liked nothing better. Wheeling about, Sthmter 
dashed off again toward Friday's Ferry. He fell 
upon Rawdon’s force like a thunderbolt from a 
clear sky. Baffled in his attempt to join Stewart, 
the British lord fell back upon Orangeburg, no 
longer a haughty conqueror but a fugitive. Sum- 
ter then rushed to join Greene, whose prospects 
by these swift bold movements were cowpletely 
changed. One week before his little army was 
hemmed in by Rawdon on the South, by Cruger 
to the north; the Indians and Tories were pour- 
ing in against him from all sides; Sumter was in 
the low country in imminent peril of destruction. 
But now Sumter was safe and had saved bis chiet. 
The Indians crept back to the forests; the Tories 
fled to the swamps; througbout the state the 
patriots rose to arms. Greene’s darkest bour hau 
been turned to morning by the deed of one brave 
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NAMES OF NOTED WoMEN. 
1. A little bird, oh! 
2. Sharpness and its value. 
. Two verbs meaning to make a low sound. 
. A carrier. 
. A capital city. 
. Not yet satisfied. M. 
A MYTHOLOGICAL ACROSTIC. 

A messenger who invented letters. 

A daughter of Pan and Echo who cheered Ceres by her 
jokes. 

One who wept herself into a stone. 

The wife of Orpheus. 

A daughter of Neptune. 

The god of fire. 

One who was changed into a spider. 

The initials name one of the great Roman divinities. 
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A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Deen. Across. 
A vowel. A vowel. 
The whole. A deed. 
A performer. Part of a church. 
A label. A piece of wood. 
A consonant. A consonant. 
ALEX 


A HIDDEN WORD SQuake. 


1. Tom always liked sugar better than salt. 

2. Mary asked them to have rice and milk. 

3. We bave a wren and a robin in a cage. 

4. Currie hastened away and Rob ren after her. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY &. 

An Hour-Glass Puaztle— 
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Vor. XV., No. 


YALE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 

HE closing exercises of the Sem- 
inary took place yesterday—a 
day warm but auspicious, and the 
elis of our streets were in the prime 
of foliage. The forenoon was devot- 
ed to the usual graduating exercises, 
following -vpamed gentlemen 
spoke, in the order given, to a large 


THE 


audience gathered in tbe Battell 
chapel, President Porter presiding: 


Greorge Burton Adams, Thomas Ruth- 
erford Bacon, Loren Foster Berry, 
Edwin Munsell Bliss, Samuel Clarke 
Bushnell, Ezra Porter Chittenden, 
Frank Theodosius Lee, Henry Thorne 
Sell, Henry Levi Slack, Albert Tem- 
ple Swing and George Sanford Thrall. 

The excellence of the programme, 
in both matter and delivery, sus- 
tained the opinion long prevalent 
here—that the Class of ‘77 is one of 
unusual promise. It further sus- 
tained the wisdom of the new system 
adopted this year, according to which 
theses are written by candidates for 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
upon tepics assigned by the faculty. 
It is from these theses that the grad- 
uating orations are prepared. 

Of the graduating class the follow 
ing gentlemen are settled at least for 
the coming vear: L. F. Berry, at 
Plantsville, Ct. (Cong. ch.): E. M. 
Bliss, Bible House, Constantinople : 
E. P. Chittenden, Burton Landing, 
Vt. (Cong. ch.): H. L. Slack, Chester, 
Vt. (Cong. ch.): Geo. S. Thrall, 
Washington, Ct. (Cong. ch.) It is 
also reported that Mr. Booth, who is 
a Negro of excellent abilities, has 
just accepted the pastorate of an im- 
portant colored church in Chicago. 

At 2.30 P. M. a large number of the 
alumni of the seminary and other 
clergymen present in the city met in 
the Marquand Chapel, where, after a 
resumé of the history of the seminary 
and its graduates during the past 
year by Prof. Fisher, Dr. J. M. Stur- 
tevant, late President of Lilinois Col. 
lege, and one of the oldest living 
graduates of Yale Divinity School, 
was called to the chair, and an inter- 
esting extemporaneous discussion en- 
sued upon the topic: ** What lessons 
respecting our work as ministers can 
we learn from the labors of recent 
revival preachers’ After spirited 
remarks by President Sturtevant and 
others, the interest of the parley cen- 
tered around the vigorous and telling 
speeches of President Porter and the 
venerable Dr. Bacon. 

President Porter, after expressing 
his deep sympathy with and admira- 
tion for Mr. Moody and his work, 
recalling incidentally a sermon 
preached two years ago in the college 
chapel in which he had set forth simi- 
lar views, proceeded to analyze Mr. 
Moody's peculiar power into the fol- 
lowing characteristics : 

“ Throwing bimself with all his energies ani 
with all the means at command into the work 
that lies next bim, earnestness, simplicity of 
faith, ardent love of souls, sublime belief that 
whatever efforts are wisely and earnestly put 
forth for Christ will be blessed by God, the 
faculty of interesting and enlisting promi- 
nent laymen in hiswork. On the other hand, 
1 donot believe all Mr. Moody's conceptions 
of the Gospel. I de not believe all his illus- 
trations of Christ. I disbelieve many of his 
interpretations of Scripture. I believe that 
there is in him the element of fanaticism. 
Let us then beware of merely imitating him, 
which will surely result disastrously. It does 
not follow because Mr. Moody has been sig- 
nally blessed in doing good for Christ that all 
he says conc®rning the second coming of 
Christ is true; nor because he is largely en- 
dowed with the Spirit of Christ. and because 
we love him and are willing to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with him, is it proved that there 
may not be seeds of ignorance and evil mixed 
with hisinstructions. We are to guard sedu- 
Jously against wholesale praise. Therein lies 
agreat danger. The history of past revivals 
teaches us that these great spiritual move- 
ments must go hand in hand with the boldest 
and most intelligent study of the Scriptures.”’ 


Here followed an earnest plea for 


critical study of Scripture, for con- 
tinued and increasing attention to 
the study of the Bible in Sunday 
school and Bible class, for expository 
preaching, for a theology which a 
man can understand and defend, and 
so defend his belief in the sight of 
God. 

Dr. Bacon was next briskly called 
for, and after some hesitation rose 
and spoke with characteristic direct- 
ness and in unequivocal terms. The 
brief substance of what he said was 
as follows : 


“We are in the midst of a great spiritual 
movement such as our past history has not 
known. Greatest not only in extent but also 
in intensity, forsuch movements usually lose 
somewhat in depth in proportion to their 
width. This movement is far reaching. It is 
not contined to the localities where Mr. Moody 
labors. Itis a time for exultation, rejoicing, 
thanksgiving, co-operation. A time, too, for 
the afterwork of the ministry. I remember 
that Jonathan Edwards said in referring after 
an interval of several years to the great re- 
vival that took place in his time, that he 
found a great difference between the number 
of blossoms in May and the number of apples 
in October. It is true, not every blossom 
comes to be an apple. But the whole thing is 


not therefore to be accounted a failure. He 
that guthers apples in October may be thank- 
ful for the blossoms of May. I feel called 
upon to protest against those who, under pro- 
fession of inspiration, attach tanciful mean- 
ings to Scripture, making it mean what it 
absolutely does not mean. I wish to be dis- 
tinct and unequivocal in this protest. If I 
have a people that I can call my people, and 
should a person expound to that people, 
and from my Own pulpit, the Bible as it has 
been expounded, as Miss Smiley has ex pound- 
ed it in ber printed book on Joshua, how 
could i wash my hands’ If such meanings 
are read into the Scriptures, I, as One who re- 
veres the Bible and believes in its inspiration, 
demand the explication. Phillips Brooks of 
Boston—a simpie Gospel preacher—takes up 
a passage of Scripture much as Robertson of 
Brighton would have taken it up. He gets 
out of it ita simple historical force and no 
more; but that is force enough. We don't 
want to go back to Calvin and Augustine and 
shape our interpretation by them, or to any 
body else and shape our interpretation by 
him.’ 

Prof. Fisher said that the best way 
to get rid of the false interpretation 
is to give the true interpretation. 
There is no objection to analogies 
and lessons drawn from the Book of 
Joshua, if these are given as were in- 
ferences of personal thoughts and not 
as interpretation. Prof. Fisher sug- 
gested that the Rev. Leonard Wool- 
sey Bacon—fresh from (Cieneva—the 
hearth-stone of our theology—should 
speak of these revival movements 
from the Genevan point of view. 

Mr. Bacon’s remarks were full of 
well-pointed and humorous 
touches. He illustrated the principle 


of true and false interpretation of’ 


Scripture by telling the story of a 
man who, when provoked and vio- 
lently attacked, refrained from knock- 
ing his assailant, * because, ~ as he 
afterward explained, ‘there flashed 
across my mind that beautiful text of 


Scripture, ‘Lay hands suddenly on 
no man.” The ashes have grown 


cold on the ‘“‘hearth-stone of our 
theology” at times, but they of Gene- 
va are looking across with interest to 
the work of evanyelization in Awer- 
ica. There are several classes of 
preachers on the other side. There 
are those—including almost all the 
preachers of Protestant Europe—who 
write out their sermon and then learn 
it by heart and speak it like a piece. 
There are those who are going to learn 
to preach extempore from the Aweri- 
can evangelists and lecturers on 
preaching. There are tlrose who 
write their sermon and read it. And 
lastly there are those who read their 
sermon without having written it. 
All through French-speaking Europe 
there has been a great growth in the 
use of appropriate illustration, of 
direct appeal, of home thrusts. The 
old skeleton of the State Church of. 
France has been thus informed with 
the breath of life. 

Other interesting remarks from va- 
rious speakers followed, prolonging 
the session until late in the afternoon. 

Between half-past five and seven 
o'clock the time-honored custom of 
collation and reception given the 
members of the seminary and their 
friends by ladies of the city was ob- 
served, the library and adjoining 
lecture-rooms having been thrown 
open for this purpose. 

In the evening a large audience as- 
sembled in the Battell Chapel! to listen 
to the parting address to the gradu- 
ating class, given by the Rev. Dr. 
Tucker, of Madison Avenue Church, 
New York. J. B. i. 


New HAVEN, April 18th, 1877. 


NEW TEAS. 


OOLONC TEA. 


GOOG cc 38 conte per round. 
Extra Fine Quality.. 

English Breakfast Tea. 
Quality... cents per roune. 
Fine “Waser 4s 
Extra Fine Quality. 60 = 

Uncolored Japan Tea. 

Extra Fine Quay 


Young Hyson Tea. 


Good Quality. ....... . #6 cents per Pound. 
Choice 
Creen & Black Mixed Teas. 
36 cents per Pound 
Fine 48 

Extra Fine Quality. OU 
. 

Hyson and Imperial Teas. 

a6 conte per Pound. 
Fine 4s 

Extra Fine Quality 


Please examine carefully and note the prices. 
with wili be promptly attended to, and if any article sent dves not prove satisfactory you can return 
it and receive your money again, as all the goods suld by us are warranted to give entire satisfaction: 


ALBRO BROTHERS, 


CIRCULAR. 


We would respectfully invite your attention to the following memorandum of 


TEAS, COFFEES, ETC. 


Any order which you may be pleased to fevor us 


COFFEE. 


Roasted and Cround Every 
Morning. 

Good Coffee............ 

Fine Family Coffee.. 

Choice Old Coffee.. . 

Best Quality Old Java ( Coffee... 

Best Quality Plantation Coffee. 5s 


is cents per Pound. 


ALL KINDS OF 


REFINED SUGARS 


AT THE 
. 
Refiners’ Lowest Prices. 
Baker's 40 cts. per Ib 
is 
Crushed Cocoa.... ........ 


Maccaron! Is 
cccccece 
Ww 
SCHEPP’S 
Manna..... 1 Ib. 25 cents, 
Desiccated Cocoanut........... lib 4 


ALBRO & BROTHERS, 


156 Bowery, Fourth Door Above Broome 
YORK. 


St. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver« 
tiser and the Publish... by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


Moody's Talks on Temperance. 


Containing D. L. Moody's Boston Sermons, Talks 
und Anecdotes on Temperance, together with In- 
cidents and Litustrations in connection with the 
Tabernacle work, Testimony of Living Witnesses, 
the l’r ‘ceedings of the New Engiand Gospel Tem- 
perance Convention, with Leeture by John B. 
Gough, and Addresses by Kev. T. L. Cuyler ang 
Miss F. FE. Willard. 

tmbellished witn a fine steel engraving of Mr. 
Moody. ittmo, 23) pages, price $1 in neat cloth 
binding; paper covers, w cents. 

AGENTS WANTED, to whom a liberal discount 
bent by mail on receipt of price. 


will be given. 
Address 


J. N. STEARNS, Pablishing Agent, 
National Temperance Society, 
58 Reade ™.. New York. 


ACENTS, LOOK AT THIS!! 


Rev. W. H. Daniel's new and splendid edition of 


MOODY AND HIS WORKS. 


Introduction by President Fowler. 24 full 
page engravings; SOO page PRICE $1.25. 
Brought down to date. and wiil outsell slog in 
this line. Send for Circulars to American Pub- 
lishing Co., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, Clon., Ohio 


LIFE and HEALTH without DRUGS. 


DR, PANCOAST’S 
| BLUE AND RED 
| _LICHT. 


Gireat Work 
Is now ready for agents. 
J. M. STODDART Co., 
2723 Chestnut Phila. 


COODHOLME’S 
DOMESTIC CYCLOPADIA 


of Cooking and Domestic Management, Medicine, 
Buliding, Furnishing. Decoration, Ventilation, 
Drainage, Garden. Dairy, Domestic Animals, &c. 
Price Agents wanted. Henry Holt & Cu., N. Y. 


per day at home. Samples worth 
$5 to: to $20 tree. STINSON «& Co.. P urtiand. ue” 


hundred dollars a week to agents 
of either sex. One thousand and 
Santy samples that are worth three 


hundred and thirty dollars, sent 
free. Great excitement among agents. Nothing 
like it in the worid. Only five hours work a day. 
Address at once with two %3cent stamps, W. aA. 
Company, 16 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Masa. 
No postal cards answered. 


MAPS, variety. poblished by 

. STRIGKR, 2a Frankfort Street, 
New YORK. send for or v ery favorable terms 
for canvassers.—Largest foreign book and period- 
ical concern in America. Infurmation and Cata- 
logues promptly sent. 


a year to Agents. Ontft anda 
$25 Shot Gun sree. For terms 
dress, J. Worth & Co., GLOB 


CENTS WANTED . to sell the 

et book of Meedy and Sankey. Send 

ic. for complete copy of bovk and full out 

fit. We have an immeose — of J heviogical and 
Schoal cooks, al! chea 

TIBBA Ls SONS, Park Pow, New York. 


Agents wanted in every town in 

the United States, Special rates 

to hotels and large consumers. 

and terms on applica 

tion G T. Matthews, 

Tea Warehouse, 74 Barclay St., New Y ork. 

ANTE) VE to travel and «cll Dealers our 

‘* new unbreakable ciasechimorrs and 


lamp goods, NO PEDDLING. Salare liberal, busi- 
pees permanent. Hotel aod traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP Main St... Onto. 


WATCHES. Cheapest In the known 
world. we atch and outfit free ta A 


For terms address COULTWER & CO. ‘hie ago 


a | 0 2 *95 a day sure made by Agents selling 


our Chromos, ( ra ons, Picture and 

Chromo Cards. 1°25 samples. worth 

ly - postpaid, for Cents. Lilustrated C at 
etree, J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BUSTON 


$12 st 


AGENTS 


NEW DEPARTURE. 


Hotel and travelin 
A. Ts mp iulacturers o Opes 
and PAPER, 4,6, dome St... Cincinnati, Osteo. 


5 to$1C a day 


ents wanted. Outfit and 
CO.., Augusta, Maine. 


their money selling Dr. 
x (#2) ‘Heceipt 
Dr.Chase’s Print- 


easily made, Business new 
and highly respectable for 
| either sex. Send stamp for 


re or for $1 package 
or express. No boys 
. J. F. Kay, Chicago. 

The Tip Top r 

T Pp: sellin gout. READ. AND SEE. 
Sheets» 

gant Gold Stone “leeve Buttons, Gente 


Lake George Viamond Pin, Amethys' Stone Kinwiniall « 
gold, Amethyst Stone Scarf Pin. Gieul-plated Wedding 
Set Rosebud Ear Drops, Ladies Flo were iand vers ‘ 
Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drops, (rol late Coll ar et. on, Gents 
Gold-plated Watch Chain and Set of 


The entire Lot post. paid for 
cents 
MENTS TU 4GRNTS BRIDE, 
Clinton Place, New York. 


“Business Man’s Combination.” 


BVT THE BEst. 
Pex, Pencit, Kvirr, Rrener. 
Sampie ny Mai... 25c. Larue Prorir To Agents. 
BE M’F’G CO., 2 Clinton Place, New York, 


1a 
| 
Bh | 
i 
| 
| 
r 
| 
ya 
Carolina Head Rice i) ets. per 
| 
| 
| 
a $3 | 
ob 
| Or 
if 
> 
$2500 
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THE 


LARGEST ORGAN IN 
AMERICA, 


The contract for the erection of the 
great organ for Springer Music Hall, 
in Cincinnati, has been awarded to 
Messrs. E. & G. G. Hook & Hastings, 
of Boston, after a most lively compe- 
tition by the leading organ builders 
of the country. This success is a just 
recognition of this great house which 
now stands pre-eminently at the head 
of the organ-builders in the New 


—_— 


THE CHEL STTAN UNION 


concerts on rp: organs fre- 
quently gave the preference to the 
Plymouth instrument. The latter is 
28 feet wide, 25 feet deep and 31 feet 
high. It contains four thousand 
four hundred and forty-two pipes, 
or about one third less than 
are to be in the new organ. In the 
great manual there are fifteen stops, 
in the swell tifteen, in the choir ten, 


in the solo six and in the pedal seven, 


World, and rivals those of the Old) 


World in the brilliancy, power, and | : 
ure not at liberty to give at present, 


skillful workmanship which charac 
terize their instruments. 

It is well known that Cincinnati, 
through the public spiritedness of one 
of its citizens, Mr. Springer, is to 


have au immense hall with vardens) 


attached. The foundations are now 
being laid, and the work is to be 
pushed to a speedy completion. An 
association of citizens was formed for 
the purchase of an organ appropriate 
to so great an undertaking, the organ 
to be owned and held by it. It is. 


together with twelve mechanical reg- 
isters and ten combination pedals, 
&c. The scheme of the new orgau we 


but an organist may readily infer the 
number of stops, &c., by comparison 
with the resume of the Plymouth or- 
yan first given, It is sufficient to say 
that every good device known to 
modern organ building will be intro- 
duced into the new instrument. The 


| builders will not be bampered either 


by lack of facilities or a parsimonious 
compensation. The design of the 
Association is to secure the finest or- 
gan on this side of the ocean, and not 


this association which has just exe- | tv embarrass the builders by a scanty 


cuted the contract with the Messrs. 
Hook & Hastings. 

Perhaps po better opportunity was 
ever afforded to make an instrument 
Which shall not be restricted by lack 
of space or lose any of its power by 
having its pipes hid away in recesses 
or behind arches, as is the case with 
many excellent organs. The space is 
ample, the ceiling very high, and 
every pipe will have its fullest speak- 
ing capacity. 

The external design for the organ is 
rich, massive, and stately. In the 
front elevation there is an unusual 
number (over sixty) of large diapason 
pipes, and a marked feature is the 
erection of the thirty-two foot diapa- 
sons in the immediate foreground, 
where the fullest effect will be had of 
their magnificeot sustaining power. 
All the pipes are to be brilliantly il 
luminated in the modern style, and 
upon the largest of the thirty-two 
foot pipes the names of the great 
masters of music will be displayed. 

One can searcely get an adequate 
idea of the size of this instrument 
from the bare statement that it is 
lifty feet wide, thirty feet deep, and 
sixty-five feet high, and contains over 
six thousand pipes. But the hun- 
dreds of thousands who saw the great 
organ of Hook & Hastings in the 
eastern end of the nave of the main 
building at the recent Centennial 
Exposition, which received the high- 
est award, can get a good idea by the 
following comparison: The Exposi- 
tion organ had two thousand seven 
hundred and four pipes—about one- 
third the number to be in the Cincin- 
nati organ. It was thirty-two feet 
wide, twenty-one feet deep, and forty 
feet high, or about one-third smaller 
than the proposed instrament. It 
will be the largest organ ever built 
here, and the largest in this country, 
exceeding in size and speaking stops 
and general capacity the famous Ger- 
man organ in the Boston Musie Hall. 

Many of our readers will appreciate 
the comparison better if we take the 
Plymouth organ as a standard. This, 
at the time of its erection by Messrs. 
Hook & Hastings, twelve years ago, 
was the largest organ in America, 
next tothe Boston organ just pamed. 
It was regarded as a most important) 
triumph of American genius and. 
skill and forever settled the question 


of the necessity of going to Europe! 
In some respects it. 


for large organs. 
was and is a formidable rival to the 
Music Hall organ, the key-board of 
which is so placed under the orna- 
mental pipes that the organist re- 
ceives the results of his playing in an 
echo from the opposite end of the 
capacious hall. This defect was 
avoided in the Plymouth organ, and 
Organists accustomed to playing at 


remuneration. We are greatly re- 


| Joice “<i that it bas not gone to Europe 


lor the organ, but has entrusted the 
work to Messrs. Hook and Hastings, 
whose reputation for skill, excellence 
and honesty in every detail is not 
surpassed in this or any land. 


— 
ADVERTISING RATES. 

[neide@ pmmee 0.8 ber line 

Inside middle page.... ........ ae 0.75 

Outeide page. ........ 0.7 

$1. per line. 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to tle incn. 


DISCOUNTS ON KEPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 


Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Elght; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen ; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bille payable monthly. 


All advertisements sent oy parties not Known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 


Advertisements for inside pages must be handed 
In on or before Wednesday. and for outside pas ; 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 


Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Pablisher, 
Park Hew werk. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is To Cleragymen, 
$2.4, postage prepaid in the United States and 
Canada. 


SINGLE Copia, § CENTS. 


N EW PU BL ICATIONS 


— 


** The representative organ of 
American Historical Literature,” 


Mawazine of American History 
WITH NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The purpose of this pertodical is tu supply to 
persons engaged in historical study a regular 
avenue of communication with each other, and 
with the general public. 

Kach number wil, contain: L.—an Original arti- 
cle on some point of American history from «a 
recognized and authoritative pen. L.—a Biw- 
graphical sketch of some character of historic tn- 
terest. 111.—Original documents, diaries and let- 
ters. 1[V.—Reprints of rare documents. V.—Notes 
and Queries in the well-known English form. 
Vi.—Keports of the Proceedings of the New York 
Historical Society. ViIl.—Notices of historical 
publications. 

The work wil! be conducted in an tmpartial and 
independent manner. free from sectional or loca! 
bias,and from personality or controversy in any 
form. 

Mr. John Austin Stevens, Librarian of the New 
York Historical Soctety, will edit the Magazine, 
with the active co-operation of many of our most 
distinguished historians, among Whom We are per- 
mitted to name Mesarsa. J Hammond Trumbull, 
John G. Shea, Henry C. H. Marshall, 
J. Carson Brevoort, George | vore, John 
sell Bartlett. George Heary Preble, Ww. 
John A. Dix, William F. Poole, Lyman C. Draper, 
Francis Parkman, B. O Callaghea. Henry Un- 
derdonk, Jr.. Com. Parker, U. N.. B. F. DeCoesta, 
and Charles W. Baird. We pave io our hands 4 
collection of original documenta of great interest 
and value to the historical student. 

We are confident that the time has now arrived 
when, under the stimulus given to historical in- 
quiry by the occurrence uf the centenniai anniver- 
sary of the birth of the nation, a magazine cun- 
ducted on broad principles may meet a sufficient 
and remunerative amount of public patronage. 

Gientiemen desiring to subscribe will 
send their pames and addresses to us. Subecrip- 
tion price, $5.0) a yeur. 

All other communications sheuld be addressed 
to JOUN AUSTIN STEVENS, Box 10), Station 
D, New York City. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York, | | 


lit and 113 William Street. 


Cullum, 


ACMHNILLAN & CO.'S 
General Catalogue of books In all depart- 
ments of literature sent tree by mail for six 


cents. 
22 BOND ST... New York. 


SCRIBNER FOR JUNE 


opens with an interesting descriptive paper on 


Bartholdi and his Works, 


giving a portrait of the distinguished French 
sculptor, views of the colossal statue “ Liberty 
Enlightening the World,” to be erected tin 
New York Harbor, and others of bis most im- 
portant works. 


Dr. Holland’s Serial, 


* Nicholas Minturn,” increases in interest and 
power with each chapter. The story deals 
with the pauperand “tramp” questions in a 
way that must have a wide influcnce upon 
public opinion. 


The Croton Aqueduct, 


article with maps, 
Somme ttnportant tacts 


is described in a valuable 
Views, und portraits. 
in reward to 


Civil service Reform 
in Gieat Britain, are given in a timely paper 
by Mr. bk. O. GRAVES (one of the Civil Service 
eXaminers under Gen. Grant). 


Village Improvement. 


to which subject attention has been called by 
Col. WARING 'S previous articles, is further 
discussed in this number: the questions here 
treated being Sanitary work, Sewage, Ventila 
tion, ete. 


ivan Tourgueneft. 


The! novelist, Bovesex, bas written for this 
number a critical and biographical sketch ot 
this wreat Kus<ian novelist, which is accom- 
panied by a fine portrait. “The Old Cabinet’ 
ulso has something to say as to the quality of 
Tourguenet!'s imagination. 


Charies Dudley Warner 
contributes an extended obituary notice of 
the celebrated hero of “My Summer in a 
Garden, Calvin the Cat. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
the author of That basa 
tragic short story Of Franco-American lite 
This sketch and “ Bemeraida.”” in the May 
number, equal the serial in dramatic power. 


Household Art. 


Mr. CLARENCE Cook's readers will be pleased 
to learn that he isto continue his occasional 
contributions to the Magazine. In the pre- 
sent number he bas a paper on “ Glassware” 
in the “ Home and Society’ nt. DR. 
HoLLANDwives bis own Views on home decora- 
tions in ** Topics of the Time.” ‘Lhere is also 
a sketch of Disraeti, by B.S. NADAL, with por- 
traits; a paperon “traditional Music of the 
Spanish Pyrenees,” with bitherto unpublished 
scores, bric-&-Drac, poems, ete. 

For Sale by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Price, 4 cents a number. #4 a year. 

“CKRIBNER & Broadway. 


ST, NICHOLAS 


“Jt is speaking within bounds to 
say that the May Nich- 
olas represents the best work that has 


of Nt. 


yet been done in the shape of periodi- 
eal literature for children in the 
English language. There is nothing 
in knyland or America to compare 
with it.°—| Boston Journal. 


THE JUNE NUMBER. 


Sr. Necnonas for June, which ts 
rendy, will be tound a worthy 
the May number. It is as bright as the 
Juoe sunshine, and full of June's breeziness 
und cueer. The frontispiece isa fine picture 
of“ A June Morning. and at the close of the 
nuyitfer Prof. Proctor shows “The Stars in 
June,’ while between these two we find many 
of the delightful scenes with which every 
June day is filled. There are articies about 
wild mice and birds, stories for tales of 
aiventure for boys, and beautiful pictures 
and fuony stories and sketches for all. 7. 
NicHoLAs is for sate by all book-sellers and 
news-men. Price, 2 cents a number, or $5.00 
a yeur. 

SCRIBNER & 


re Ready Next Week. 


The Gospel Invitation: 


SERMONS RELATED TO THE BOSTON 
REVIVAL OF 

This volume comprises discourses by the follow- 
ing well-known clergymen of Boston and vicinity, 
representing the leading denominations 
EK. K. Alden, DD G.C. Lortmer. D.D. 


Zabrisate Gray, OD, Mallalteu, DD. 
A. Peabody, DD. 


now 
successor te 


745 Broadway, New York. 


Rev. A. KE. Dunning. A. H. Vinton, D.D. 
Rev. A. J. thordon. Prof. L. Cauldwell 
Kev. A. MceKentie. Kev. W. W. Newton 
Kev. H. VM. Grout. Kev. oh ¢ ook 
Kufus Ellis, res. W. Warren. 


roof. Edwards A. Park. 
All who enjoy sermons will find here not afew 
of more than common freshness and interest. 
Several, indeed, are discourses of remartable 


puwer. 
lime. Cloth. $1.50. 
Sent post-paid on reeeipt of price. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & 
PUBLISHERS, 

supertor ENGLISH manufacture, and 


justly celebrated for Flastielty, Duranility, and 
Kvenness of Point. Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


*.* Varieties «uited to every style of writing. For 
asle by the Trade generally. A sample Card, con- 
taining one each of the Fiteen Numbers, by mail, 
on receipt of Cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


18 and WW Grand 8t., New York. 


co., 


MEMOIR OF 


P. Bliss: 


By MAJOR D. W. WHITTLE, 


ASSISTED BY 
D. L. MOODY, D. SANKEY. REY. 
DK. GOODWIN, GEURGE F. 
ROOT, aad others, 
WITH STEEL ENGRAVINGS OF 


MR. and MRS. BLISS and TWO CHILDREN. 


Postpaid, $2.0. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


A. S. BARNES & CO, 


NEW YORK AND CHIC AGO. 


READ 


Mrs. Henry Warp Beecurer’s 


LETTERS FROM FLORIDA, 


In FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY CORNER. Als 


Other People’s Children, 


Ry JOUN HABBERTON, a Sequel to his world 
known and justly popular 


HELEN'S BABIES. 


Home Making & Home Thought, 


By Mus. LAURA CARTER HOLLOWAY. 


How We Raised Our Baby, 


By well-known Brooklyn Physician. &c., &u.. 


THE CHIMNEY CORNER 


is for sale at all News Stands and by al! Bouk 
sellers. Price 10 cents, or it will be mailed 
postage paid. ene year tor $4.00, «ix month« 
tor $2.00, or three months ter $1.00. 


Address 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl ™t.. New Vork. 


THE WATCHMAN! 


loung Men's ¢ Christian Associu- 
tion Semi-Month/ly, 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED, 


12 Pages, 458 Colummna, VO 


Copies Monthly. 
Only $i a year; 24 Numbers. 


Fach issue wil’ contain one of Mr. Moody's Ser- 
mons aod & cumplete summary «f Assoctation 
News over the entire country. Articies written 
by the best Association men in the country, on 
the folluwing topics: Bible Keadings, how tu pre- 
pare and give them; Goepel Meetings, and how tu 
conduct them; Sung Services, Cottage Prayer-Meet- 
ings, Hible (lasses, pen Air Meetings. Prawe Me t- 
ings. Promise Meetings, Tert Meetings, (onsecration 
Meetings, Inquiry Meetings; Work among Mati 
Wen, among the Germins, among the 
in the South, in Inetifurfume of Learning: Work of 
the Infernational Commifter, of the different state 
Committees, and repurte of their Conventions: 
Articles about Gymnasiums, Employment Bureaus, 
Lectures, Heeeptions, Lyceumea, Keadina 
Hoome and contents; Articies showing how tu or- 
ganize Associations.and deveiop the young men 
of this country in active Christian Work. How ty 
increase the usefulness and efficiency «f Ass cta- 
thonme;: Articies showing their mistakes and how 
rectified. We make it such a paper that no Chrisa- 
“— worker can afford to be without it 

N.B.— We offer very liberal cash commissions to 
all canvaseers wishing to get up clubs for THE 
WATCHMAN. 

Write for particulars. There are many persons 
now out of employment whe can easily make 
money in soliciting sub«criptions for 1 HE WATCH- 
MAN. Sumple copies sent free to any adress. 

In fe money, remit by Pust-office Order, 
or Express, to 

VANAKSDA 


W to E. K. PELTON. 25 Bond 
New York, for afi Book you want, whethe: 


new or old, American or Foreign. Ali new Books, 
sent, post-puid, at advertised prices. 


BAGSTER & SONS AND OTHERS 
HEBREW, GREEK AND LATIN 
BIBLES, LEXICONS, GKHAMMARS. CONCOR. 
DANCES, &£c.. at wholesaie and retail. by 
JUUN WILEY & SONS, 

Astor Place. New York. 
Agents for the United States. 
*.* Catalogues and specimen pages grutia. 


GREAT OFFe 7? Ve will during 
c es sthese Hard Times 

dispose of 100 PIANOS & OKGANS, and 
second-hand of first-class makers incloding 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or lustali- 
ments or te let until paid fer than ever betore 
efered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUAKE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS A ORGANS INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOL VENTER AND BOL DOLK are 
the BEST MADE. Octave Pianos 8150.7 1-5 
de 41G0 usedayear. Stop Oreans 
$50. 4 tops 655. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops 875. 10 
“tops $88. 12 Stops 6100 cash, not used a year, 
ia perfect order and warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Lllastrated 
( atalogues Mailed.A liberal discount 
Ministers. Sheet music at half price. 
MOKACE WATERS A SONS, Manufactre.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St... Union square, \. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times says: Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful littie tnatru- 
ment. simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave belis, and the artistic effects cxap- 
able of being produced by the player are singularly 
fine. 

The tone ts full, clear. and resonant. and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
belis.—Christian [ nion. 

The Waters’ Pianos are wel! known among the 
very best. We are evabled to speuk of these 
instruments with confidence, frum persunail know!- 
edge.—N. 

We can speak of the merits = the Waters 
Pianos from personal kn ~ oy being of ibe 
very best quality,—Chrutian 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XV., No. 21. 


a’ sweet corn is the only kind to be allowed SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
T: lt Ht and (5 arden. in a garden, but we have known farmers 
< | ( ( who never saw sweet corn and always OF THE 
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THE LATER GARDEN PLANT- 
INGS. 


By Wa. COLEMAN. 


—May has hung fire this year with 
unwonted steadiness. For two full 
weeks the north wind has blown cold 
by day and frosts have whitened the 
grass by night. The leaf-buds that April 
coaxed out with her last Kisses have 
stood still, afraid to go forward and 
ashamed to go back. But to-day, sud- 
denly, a summer heat has fallen on the 
land, and the trees have burst into leaf 
and tower. The cherry-trees are cov- 
ered with snow, the magnolias are pyr- 
amids of silver cups, and the horse 
chestnuts that were naked-limbed this 
morning cast a pleasant shadow on the 
turfat noon. Even the buds of the late 
starters—the locust, the Judas tree, the 
beech, and the hickory—are smiling. It 
is full time to finish planting our garden 
and get in the heat-lovers—the cucum- 
bers, melons and squashes, the corn, 
tomatoes and beans. 

—Those who have greenhouse or hot- 
bed may have thrifty plants of all these 
things, except corn, well forward by 
this time and ready te set out in the 
open ground. But givena hot sun and 
warm showers, the rest of us cun make 
shift in the open ground very well. We 
shall be helped, however, by having a 
number of small boxes, eighteen inches 
or two feet square, each fitted with a 
sash, under which, much earlier in the 
season, we can plant the seeds of the 
first trio mentioned above. Make the 
hills six to eight feet apart, putting un- 
der each a shovelful of well-rotted com- 
post. Mound them up slightly, trace a 
circle with your finger, and drop in the 
seed. Then set the frame over it, jar- 
ring it down so that ne crack will fur- 
nish an avenue of approach for the 
inquiring melonbug. 

—Cucumbers will be planted with dis- 
cretion by the cautious grower who 
recalls the colicky days of bygone Au- 
gusts. Only the desire for wincer pickles 
will induce him to put in more than a 
hillortwo. The White Spine still holds 
the first place, though perhaps the karly 
Russian will be a greater favorite during 
this battle summer. 

—Melons find friends everywhere, and 
@ generous share of garden room may 
be devoted to them. We are thinking 
of muskmelons in particular. The 
watermelon we have almost excluded 
of “a7 it is too big and bulky fora 
simall garden, is late in ripening, and is 
not a general favorite on thetable. But 
the dear little muskmelon is in every- 
body's mouth, and we never could raise 
enough of them. After trying the Per- 
sian, the Japanese, and several other 
lew varieties, we have gone back to the 
old Nutmeg, the best of them all. 


—The Barly Squash does not take upa 
quarter of the room that his winter 
brother does, but he is a weak, watery 
fellow of very little character, and if 
left out of the garden catalogue will 
not be greatly missed. Perhaps good 
squashes cannet be in summer, 
but afine dry squash that should be for 
the summer what the Hubbard is for 
the winter would be a “great acquisi- 


tion,” to use a catalogue phrase. The 
Hubbard still holds the throne. Mr, 


Gregory, Who did so good a thing in in- 
troducing it, has ever since been trying 
to beat himself, and has successively 
brought out the Yokohama, the Marble- 
head and the Butman: each one dis- 
tinctively excellent but neither as yet 
able to unseat the Hubbard. The squash 
tries the patience of the methodical 
grower to the last degree. It is the most 
lawless inhabitant of the garden; mixes 
in with all its neighbors; runs riot 
through the corn; takes a twist around 
the tomato; makes itself perfectly famil- 
iar with its high-bred cousin, the melon 
(thereby corrupting its good taste, it is 
said), and ending its wild career by 
hanging its largest fruit in the top of a 
dwarf pear tree, or on the other side of 
the fence. 

—It is a plensure to turn from the 
rampant squash to the decorous corn 
which always stays where you put it 
and attends strictly to business. A true 


went to their field crop to get a few 
jor *“boilers.”” But we have 
been tempted to plant a variety, given 
us bya neighboring truck-grower, which 
is not sweet but very early, and so cun- 
ningly dwarf that it isa picture in the 
garden. Standing only two or three 
feet high with its pockets full of short 
stubby ears it seems made expressly for 
sarden growth. We do not know its 
name. But for real sweetness we must 
plant kinds of a larger growth, Minne- 
sota, Early Sugar, &c. In small grounds 
it is best to plantin drills two feet apart, 
dropping two Kernels every twelve inch- 
es along the drill. 


—In the simple days of our forefathers 
a knowledge of beans appears to have 
been the standard by which they tried 
the intellectual capacity of their neigh- 


bors, and the case was summed up and 


judgment declared when it was said that 


“he didn’t know beans.”” Now the 
bean was one of the great standby’s of 
the primeval Yankee; it was linked with 
his dearest social and religious hours; it 
formed his supper on Saturday night, 
marking the close of a week of toil and 
the beginning of a day of rest; it was 
the chief element inthe Sabbath dinner, 
drawing from the keen brain the blood 
that for two hours had lent its aid in 
digesting the solid argument and sound 
of a New England D. D., and it 
furnished a fresh supply for similar 
activity over the afternoon sermon. 
Ah, those men ** knew beans’”’ through 
and through! There must have beena 
subtle connection between beans and 
blue Calvinism, for as the latter grew 
more liberal beans fell out of favor. We 
wonder no theologian has ever written 
a treatise on “ The Disuse of the Bean A 
Cause of Laxity in Doctrine.’ Be it as 
it may, we, their descendants, certainly 
love bean and dogma less, but possibly 
we love religion more. We take our 
beans as “string” or“ limas” and wave 
the “baked” aside. The bush bean 
makes a nice edging for other crops. 
There are several varieties that are good 
as green beans: the white bean is desir- 
uble for shelling after the pods are too 
old to cook. The wax bean, a creamy 
vellow in color of pod, is very tender 
and nice. The Large Lima bean is the 
favorite bean of modern times and has 
no rival. It must be planted only in the 
dryest soil and in the warmest weather. 
Won't somebody experiment in grow- 
ing them without poles, or at least with 
short ones’? This is all we know about 
beans. We don't eat them. 


logic 


—But we do love tomatoes. For the 
suke of the rich Yed fruit we did sow a 
pinch of seed in a thumb pot in March, 
prick out the little seedlings into a box, 
transplant them again with their stocky 
little roots into separate pots, and about 
this time turn them into the open 
ground, ready to go right on and bloom. 
Types of generous giving are they. The 
small seed produces an enormous plant, 
and six plants will yield fruit enough to 
supply a small family summer and win- 
ter. Tractable as a grape-vine, they 
afford nearly as much scope for practice 
in training. More of this by and by. 
The chief point of excellence in the 
tomato, next to good flavor, is a round, 
smooth form. Too many of our fancy 
varieties are knotty and irregular, mak- 
ing great waste in peeling. The Early 
Smooth Red has seldom been surpassed 
in these points. But the Hathaway, 
Trophy and Canada Victor present strong 
claims for varying points of superiority. 
By the way, we notice that Crandall, of 
building-blocks fame, has invented a 
plant box, with sides notched together 
like his blocks, to grow plants in, which 
latter, after being set out, are left un- 
disturbed by pulling apart the boxes. 

And now, our garden being planted, 
let us pray for rain. But is our neigh- 


bor through also? 

$50 YEARLY profit from 12 hens by hatch- 
ing eggs and raising poultry by means 

of horse manure. Centennial and several Gold 

Medals, and 12 diplomas have a awarded to 

rROF. A. CORBETT, No. 7 Warren N.Y. Illus- 

trated Catalogue sent on receipt of ae. postage. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “Strong Slat’’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
"Printing Biocas for Engravers. 
re for 
VANDER BU WELLS & 
110 Fulton aud 16 and Dutoh Noe York 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK. 


HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 


For the year ending December 31, 1876. 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, IS76......... S27 
INCOME. 
Interest und Kents eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ere 1.725.410 1 
$36. » | 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and matured 22 
TT TTT TTT TTT 2.070.487 
vmmissions, Purchase of Commissions, Agency Expenses, and Physicians’ . - 
Salaries, Law Expenses. ‘Postage ces is 
Advertising, Printing. Building, and other Expenses. ....... 24,025 
ASSETS. 
TTT TT TTT TTT $16,257.24 45 
Real Estate in New York and Boston, and purchased under foreclosure.......... 5.613 5 ST ss 
U.S. Stocks and Stocks authorized by the laws of the State of New York........ 5.004.015 oO 
Loans secured by United “tates and State and Municipal Bonds and Stocks 
authorized by the lawa of the State of New York..............0.cccccncncccees 1,981,820 00 
Cash on hand, in Banks, and other Depositories, on interest......... Se eee 1,204,518) 4s 
OF AMOMUS’ ACOUUTIES, 75,40 M4 
—- 
Interest and Rents due and accrued....... 
HOS OO 
Market Value of Stocks over Cost and Premium on Gold on band................. 140385 Si 
--— 
Total L abilities. including Reserve for reinsurance of all existing Policies............. 00 
Total Undivided Surplus over Total Liabilities..........................66.5... &5.503. 793 41 
( Computed Undivided Surplus on Tontine Policies over legal 
New Business in 1876, 7,398 Pofictes assuring......... 5,020.97 00) 


From the undivided surplus, exclusive of $800,0W) reserved by the Finance Committee for contin- 
gencies, reversionary dividends will be declared availuble on settlement of next annual premium, t» 
participating 

The valuation of the policies A san has been made on “ American Expertence Table, the 
legal standard of the State of New Yo EO. W. PHILLIPS, tuaries. 

G. VAN CIsE, 


The Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Devartment of the State of New York 
(made after an examination into the condition of the Society, whieh occupied the Chief 
Examiner of the Department, with ten of his accountants, nearly three months,) concludes 
as follows: 

“ The examination has been of the most thorough and searching character, and the Superintendent 
believes that no corporation doing #b insurance business has Deen subjected tu severer tests than this 
society has, nothing having been taken for granted, but every item, Doth of assets and liabilities, con- 
scientiously and exhaustively scrutinized. To accomplish this a force of ten persons, under the Cote! 
Examiner of the Depirtment, has been steadily engaged for nearly three months. The superintendert 
is much gratified at being abie to state that the result of this investigation shows the complete «|- 
vency of the Inatitution; and thatif the same energy and ability are visplayed in its management und 
conduct from this time, as ip the past, a career of solid —— gt}! is before it. 

TH, Superintendent.” 


The Report of a Committee of Policy-holders and i meena of Policy-holders (after 
an examination extending over a period of more than two months, assisted by a full corps of 
experts and accountants; concludes as follows: 

“ The business of this Seciety has been conducted with eneray. ability and system. and its unpara!l- 
leled growth since incorporated in 1859, counting. as it does, neurly $32,000,000 assets, and about $5000.00 
surplus profits, according to the Society's statement, shows uncommon industry and vigeron the part 
of its chief officers and directors, and in the opinion of this Committee places the Nyuitabie Life 
Assurance Society in the front rank of institutions of its kind. 

All of whi: respectfully 


‘KE. D. MOR* N. BLISS, MORRIS K. JESUP, 
M. A. WHEELOCK, c, FRANCKLYN, J. M. MORRISON, 
CHARLES 38. SMITH, B. SHERMAN, D. TAPPEN.” 


The full Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, and the full Report of the Committee 
of Policy-holders and Representatives of Policy-holders, have been printed, in pamphlet 
form, and may be obtained by application to the Society or to any of its ayents throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

The following is the Report of the Finance and Executive Committee of the Society: 


“ The thorough investigation_into the affairs and condition of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
by the Insurance Department of the State of New York,and by a Committee of Policy-holders and 
Kepresentatives of Policy-holders, has not relaxed in the slightest degree the customary examinations 
by the Standing and special Committees of the Buard ot Directors 

‘In presenting the Report of the Society, for 1876, the Finance Committee state that they have dur- 
ing that year given much attention and labor to the consideration of the system by which the business 
of the Society is conducted and its expenses rewulated; and have directed the enf. rcement of all rules 
and methods for bringtag down the expenses of tbe Soctety to, and continuing the same at, the lowest 
standard consistent with the greatest efficiency tn the administration of its affairs. 

The undivided surplus fund of the Society is much larger than is requisite for the continuance of 
dividends to policy holders without diminution, and in order to guard aguinst even unexpected depre- 
clation in investments the committee have 

* Resolved, That eight hundred thousand. dollars of the said undivided surplus be withheld from 
division among policy-holders until the further order of this Committee, or of the Bourd, tu cover any 
possible loss arising from the vatue of real estate aod other securities 

The Kquitable Life Assurance Society has, during the past six months (a period of unexamp!ed de- 
pression in business and finance), undergone, through its own Committees.the Insurance Department 
of the State and a Policy-holders’ Committee, examinations, fer thoroughness of detail and scrutiny 
in all departments of its affairs, unprecedented in the bistory uf corpurations. 


“ GEO. T. ADEE, WM. H. FOGG, H. A. HURLBUT, 
KT 


JAMES LOW, GE. D. MORGAN, J. A. STEWART, 
PARKER HANDY, H. F. SPAULDING, Committee on Finance. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
HENRY B. HYDE. HORACE PORTER. yh wor 
GEORGE T. ADEE. SIMEON FITCH. WAYMAN CROW. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, EK. W. LAMBERT. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
WM. G. LAMBERT. B. F. RANDOLPH. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
HENRY A. HU RLBUT. ALANSON TRASK. H. M. ALEXANDER. 
’ PARKER HANDY. J. DONALDBSON. 


JOHN SLOANE KELLOGU. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY. 


SAMUEL HOLMES. 
"A 
JOHN D. JONES. 


THOMAS 8. YOUNG. CYRUS W. FLELD. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. B ILLIAMSON THEODORE WESTON. 
ROBERT BLISS. WILLIAM WALKER. ALEXANDER P. IKVIN. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. HENRY DAY D. HENRY SMITH 

JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 


T. DEWITT CUYLER. 


BENJAMIN E. BATES. WM. F. COOLBAUGH. 


J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, 


EDWARD CURTIS, M.D., 
SAMUEL BORROWE. Secretary. 
E. W. SCOTT, Sup’t ot Agencies. 


ES M. HALSTED. 
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May 28, 1877. THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


‘*Holman’s Pad” has stood the test for years. It has a national repu- 
tation, established through its wonderful efficacy in all ailments that have 
their origin in a torpid liver. 


New Method. 


This comparatively new method to many of curing disease by absorp- 
tion rather than drugging the stomach with nostrums, is a principle so well 
understood in England, that a committee appointed by the Royal Medical 
Society to investigate the hypodermic method of administering medicine 
reports as follows: ‘‘ We may safely take a#a broad guide in practice, the 
rule, that the physiological activity of nearly every substance which can be 
used is three if not four times greater when it is given by the skin, than 
when it is swallowed.” 


Nature’s Law. 


The principle of absorption is Nature’s Law, 


Remarkable Facts. 


It is a fact established beyond controversy, that the human body, when 
at sea, can exist no inconsiderable length of time without food or drink by 
oceasionally wetting the garments with Salt Water, and that thirst can be 
almost entirely satisfied in this manner. Again, if a plaster of wet tobacco 
be placed for a few minutes only over the pit of the stomach, it will produce 
deathly sickness. No person would be safe in trying the experiment for 
thirty minutes even—for the poison of the tobacco will have entered the cir- 
culation by absorption. Poultices and blisters are used to draw or absorb 
disease to the surface. 

Every person knows the danger of rubbing or placing certain poisons on 
the surface of the body. That in a few moments the entire system could be 
poisoned unto death. A blister and a poison can both be applied on the 
same spot, and at the same time, neither being an impediment to the other; 
showing, beyond a question, that the body receives and throws off at the 
same time. 


Twofold Action Gives and 
Takes. No Poisons Used. 


Holman’s Pad is twofold in its action, It throws a healthy, gentle, veget- 
able tonic into the system by way of the cireulation, exactly where needed, 
being placed over the liver and stomach and center of the nervous system 
which pervades the digestive organs, leaving no uncertain results, and 
avoiding the circuitous route of the circulation that internal medicines must 
always take before reaching the liver. 

Another property it has, is to absorb from the system all bilious, malarious 
and medicinal poisons. 


The True Remedy. 


The Pad is worn where there is but a slight partition (the skin) bet ween 
the internal organs and the outward world, and there should be no difficulty 
in treating disease promptly and effectually through this method, provided 
the true properties are found. That they have been found in Holman’s 
Pad is proved beyond a doubt. 


Endorsed by Thousands. 


It has been endorsed by hundreds of thousands of earnest, intelligent 
living witnesses, who will tell you that Holman’s Pad is the cheapest, most 
effective, the pleasantest, most convenient, surest and most satisfactory 
curative and preventive and thorough liver and system regulator yet 
discovered. 


War Against Nostrums. 


Its introduction means an honest war against the thousand and one nos- 
trums that have been palmed off on the American people within the last 20 
years, with rare exceptions, but little short of stupendous frauds and hum- 
bugs; so much so that there is very justly an utter want of confidence in 
men and things called Doctors and Physic. 


Physic Not to be Relied Upon. 


The conscientious family physician will tell you that the best of them are 
groping about in the dark. That it is one continuous round of experiment, 
and that most of the practice, so far as internal medicines are concerned, 


have proved unsatisfactory, yea, a failure. A. H. Stevens, M. D., says: 
‘‘The older physicians grow the more skeptical they become in the virtue of 
their own medicines,” 

Prof, Willard Parker, M. D., says: ‘‘ Of all sciences, medicine is the most 
uncertain.” 

Doctor Bostwick, author of the ‘‘ History of Medicine,” says: ‘‘ Every dose 
of medicine is a blind experiment.” 

Prof. Evans, M. D., says: ‘‘The medical practice of the present day is 
neither philosophy nor common sense.” 

Prof. Oliver Wendell Holmes, before a medical class in Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1861, said: ‘‘The disgrace of medicine has been that colossal system of 
self-deception in obedience to which mines have been emptied of the canker- 
ing minerals; the vegetable kingdom robbed of all its growth; the entrails 
of animals taxed for their impurities; the poison bags of reptiles drained of 
their venom; and all the inconceivable abominations thus obtained thrust 
down the throats of human beings suffering from some fault of ORGANIZA- 
TION, nourishment or vital stimulation.” 


Doctors Disagree. 


If we examine further the recorded opinions of physicians eminent in their 
profession, we will often find one claiming that the very remedies used by 
others as specifics are the causes of the diseases they are employed to cure. 
Thus it is we are left to the caprice of the experimenter, and generally suf- 
fer cruel wrongs. 


The Course of Medicine---How 
Patients are Deceived. 


Most persons seem to have the impression that all so-called Liver Medi- 
cines go in some way straight to the liver. Medicine, like food, goes imme- 
diately to the stomach; a portion mixes with the substances, and acts as a 
cathartic, while the remainder enters the circulation and takes along route 
through the blood, finally to the liver, and we may add, as a rule, does no 
permanent good, but rather leaves baneful effects, and begins the pernicious 
practice which, if followed up, will eventually destroy the stomach; fasten 
disease in the system never to be eradicated. 


Honest, Effective, Harmless. 


Not so, however, with Holman’s Pad. It works directly upon the liver 
through the pores of the skin, quietly, thoroughly, and without inconvenience 
performing a most important function. And we may add this remarkable 
statement, challenging refutation, that in its extensive use by, and includ- 
ing all classes of persons, from old age to helpless infancy, not a single case 
of injugy has occurred. 

Not since the introduction of vaccination by Jenner has any medical dis- 
covery equaled in importance that of the application of the principle of 
absorption as illustrated in Holman’s Pad. And we ask only a rational 
judgment in this matter, and a fair trial. Lay aside your prejudice. Get at 
once this blessed boon. Follow the instructions faithfully, and you will 
never regret the purchase. 


Price Two Dollars. Special Pads, Three Dollars, used only in old compli- 
cated cases. Send Money or Post-Office Order, or Registered Letter, and you 
will receive the Pad by Mail, with book and full instructions, 


Holman’s Plasters. 


We cannot too strongly urge the use of Holman’s Celebrated Foor and 
Bopy Plasters as an auxiliary tothe Pad in ExTREME cases of TYPHOID, 
BILIous, or other Fevers, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, NERVOUS HEAD- 
ACHES and ACUTE PAINs in any part of  } body, especially in the small of 
the back and shoulders. The effect is magical. Also, in cases of Cold Ex- 
tremities and partial Paralysis. They stimulate and equalize the circula- 
tion, producing the most satisfactory and even astonishing results ; combin- 
ing the two, and following the directions, the patient can feel but little 
doubt of being absolute master in the severest chironie difficulties. 


Price of Foot Plasters per Pair, . ‘ 50 Cents. 
Body Plasters, each, 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD 


NEW YORK: P. 0. Box 2112, 68 Maiden Lane. 

. CINCINNATI, O.: 248 West Fourth Street. 
BOSTON, MASS,: 28 School Street, Rooms 44 and 45 
NEWARK, N. J,: 10jAcademy=Street, 
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Che Calendar. 


MONDAY, May 14. 


The Russian army of the Danube concen- 
trating between Rustchuk and Nikopolis.—— 
Mr. Gladstone's resolutions rejected by a 
vote of 354 te 223. —-An anti-Russian meeting 
dispersed in London.-——The bids for Indian 
supplies opened, lower offers than last 
year; transportation higher.——Destructive 
forest fires raging in Northeastern New 
York, New Hampshire, Vermont, Canada 
and Nova Scotia..-—President Hayes, Wil- 
liam M. Evarts, Carl Schurz, Hugh McCul- 
loch, Gen. Sherman, Mayor Ely and others 
spoke at the Chamber of Commerce dinner. 
— In the Custom-house inquiry testimony 
was given unfavorable to the inspectors.—— 
Mr. Ellis’s responsibility for the Third Avenue 
Savings Bank failure was investigated. 


TUESDAY, MAY 15. 

The Russians cross into the Dobrudja and 
are in force in Bulgaria above Giurgevo.—— 
The fires in Clinton County, N. Y., have 
ceased to spread. Much property destroyed. 
President Hayes unvails the statue of 
Halleck, reviews the 7th Regiment, attends a 
reception at Gov. Morgan’s, etc., and is every- 
where received with enthusiasm. William 
Cullen Bryant and William Allen Butler 
make speeches and John G. Whittier sendsa 
poem.——The Carnival, in procession, pageant 
and ball, fails.——-The Law School of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York graduates 57 
students. 


WEDNESDAY, May 16. 

Battle expected at Batum.——The British 
fleet telegraphed from Port Said.— Situation 
the same on the Danube.—— The French Cab- 
inet resigns, President MacMahon being dis- 
satisfied with M. Simon.——President Hayes 
held a public reception at the City Hall, and 
was afterward entertained by John Jacob 
Astor and ex-Gov. Morgan.——The Custom- 
house Commission considered the work of 
weighers and examiners.—Columbia Col- 
lege Law Schoo! graduates 244 students. 


THURSDAY, MAy Ii. 

The Duc de Broglie announced as head of a 
new French Ministry.—— Russian fleet departs 
for parts unknown.——Gen. Grant sails for 
Europe on the Indiana from Philadelphia.— 
Six persons killed by a collision of a steam 
collier with a schooner off Cross Rip.——Pres- 
ident Hayes returns to Washington.—_Abram 
8. Hewitt testified before the Custom-house 
Commission concerning the pay of merchant 
appraisers. 

FRIDAY, 18. 

President MacMabon prorogues the French 
Legisiature for one month, the De Broglie 
Cabinet officially announeed: great excite- 
ment at Paris.—The Russians have captured 
outworks at Ardaban, in Armenia.— Kash- 
gar sendsan envoy to England.——The New 
York Senaté passes Mr. Woodin’s Apportion- 
ment bill, the Harlem Parade Ground bill and 
the Text Book bill; the Assembly passes the 
Text Book bill, the Municipal Commission's 
amendment, and sustains the Governor's veto 
of certain appropriations in the Supply bill. 
—The Governor vetoes the Omnibus bill. 
—Secretary Sherman abandons the idea of 
making a public announcement of his re- 
sumption policy.——Exacting illegal fees, neg- 
ligence, extravagance, and favoritism on the 
part of weighers shown before the Custom 
House Commission. 

SATURDAY, MAY 19. 


The Russians have captured Ardaban in 
Asia Minor.— Russian forces are assembling 
in great numbers near Giurgevo.— Distillers 
are petitioning to be allowed not to destroy 
the fuse!) oil obtained in distillation.——Minis- 
ter Beale has resigned.—The old Code has 
been revived by the New York Legislature 
until Sept. 1.——The Senate passed a bil) ap- 
propriating $500,000 toward the completion of 
the new CapitoL——The Yale Spring regatta 
was rowed, the Sophomores beating in the 
University race.——-A war between the coal 
companies is believed to be impending.—— 
Rapid transit supporters expect a favorable 
decision from the Court of Appeals.——The 
“City of Brussels" was spoken on May 14, 800 


miles from Liverpool. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publi r by stating 
saw advertisemeut in 

U nien. 


TERRY'S SOAP 


SALICYLIC 


Sen. constant use in the family. Absolutely pure 
and the most agreeable to — and has the addi- 


tional of bel ed with the 
greatest kn 4 and dfsinfectant 


ous and the 
of sewer eae miasmatic malaria! 
It is @epectal boon to BCHOOL CHILDK who are 
constantly exposed. and to infants. 
contraction of skin diseases. 

KEEPS THE SKIN SoOrT AND WHITE AND PRE- 

orsed the medica 


. Sample cake sent t post-paid for 25 ots. 
For SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 
THE BEVERLY O©0O., Agents. 
Cuicaco, LiL. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


SThe Umpire Measuring Jar. 


An indispensible requisitein every 
Kitchen and Bakery. 
ang of weighing Flour, 8 
&c., and for Liquids by the 
mart, Pint and fluid ounce. 


Retail Price 50c. each. 
Samples sent on receipt of price. 
Agents Wanted everywhere. 


Address 
UMPIRE GLASS CO., 
RICHARD E. BREED, 
100 Weed treet, Pittsburgh, Pa. Pa. 


PAINT. 


Use None but that at which Experience 
has Proved to be the Best. 


THE AVERILL PAINT 


Mired Ready for Use, 


RECEIVED THE HIGHEST AWARD AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


“IT used your paint six years ago. and it stil! 
looks bright and fresh. I consider it far superior 
paint in use.”’—P. T. BARNUM, Bridgeport, 


‘on 
* The Averill Paint is the best and most econom- 
cal.’""—INSURANCE MONITOR, N. Y. 
“The paint gives good satisfaction—our church 
looks splendid.’’—Rev. 8. WESLEY LAKE, Farm- 
ingdale. N. J. 

* We have used the Averill Paint largely during 
the past six ygees. and find it to be durable and 
~~ —F.G. YEOMANS & SONS, Walworth, 


- 


have quite a number of houses with 
the Averill during the past four years,and am 
satinfied that it is more durable than the ordinary 
and oi! paint.””—H. E. BOARDMAN, Rochester, 


a for Sample Card and Testimonials to 

East Randolph 


$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AT 


WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 


PHILADELPHIA, (876. 


Ox cy assienep Finer Rave at 
Great waridy of styles at prices which would be tmpoanble for 
work of such exzce unequaled for manufacture. 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 


Five octave doublereed 1 00 


Five octave h tremulan 1 14 


n, stops. 
x celeste, 

Seld alse or quarteriy payments, or rented until 
rent pays. A superior organ may now Se purchased by the tary 
payment of $7.20 per quarter for ten quarters. Catalogucs free. 
MASON < & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 

2 Union Sq. 250 Wabash Ave. 

NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 


Texas Lands, 


Best Investment in the Nation! 


640 acres rich prairie loam, producing cot- 
ton. grains, fruit. and vegetables, and adapted 
to stock, lying in the b and healthful \ati- 
tude of North-western exas, for the nominal 
sum of 6. 

Title Patent, direct and perfect. Taxes low. 
Worth several times the cost. Now is your 
time to pront a small sum fruitfully. No 
fraud. All work personally supervised. Handled 
in the interest of education in Texas. Ful) 
particulars furnished on application, (with 


stam 
- Rev. Wm. Brush. D.D., P. E. 
Austin District, Austin, Texas: First National 
Bank, Dallas, Texas: 
Address. REV. L. H. CARHART. 
West Texas Conf. 
G3 Box 377. Dallas, Texas 


EMBOSSED CLASS 


FOR BUILLDINGS, 


Colored Signs, Medals, Trade Marks, Line Drawings 
and names engraved upon glass by our new process. 


GLASS ORNAMENTING CO., 
Henry A. LAW, Manager. 
158 & 155 Centre St., (8.W. cor. of Cana! St..) N.Y 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


CREAT TRUNK LINE 
AND U. S. | MAIL ROUTE. 


NEW YORK TICKET OFFICES: 
ef Ce , 


rtlandt Mites 
“De Jersey City. 


The Standar@ Time of the Pennsy!)vania 
Ratiroad, from New York to Pitteburg,is Phila- 
de!phia iocal time, which is five minutes slower 
than New York time and nineteen minutes faster 


than Pittebure time. 
. Paes. Agent. 
PENTE 


Agent York. 


Chea Bookstore re 

tet oy Bibles bles and Prayer Books at any 


L. ‘Gen FARMER. 


For 


Vor. XV., No. 21. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LARCEST AND CHEAPEST 


CARPET HOUSE 


IN BROOKLYN. 
605, 607, 609 & 611 FULTON ST., Directly Opposite Flatbush Ave. 


NYE & TITUS. 


Switches, every colorand shade. We Select an 


the very Lowest Prices. 


Halt Toupecs, n 
Import our own Goods from 
Ceuntry orders punctually attended te. 


WIGS. TOUPEES. WIGS. 


W. R. CAMERON’S OLD STAND. 


327 Fulton St., 
Saratoga Waves, invisible and inimitable. Those who ap 
very large Stock of Ladies’ and Gents’ 


te superior work should examine our 
Le Hair Braidea or 
and can sell at 


CARPETS. 


DEXTER 
CARPET MAN, 


Corner Court and State Streets, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 


Offers a line of Beautiful Tapestry Bras- 
sels at SSc.peryard. Alsoa very handsome 
line of ALL WOOL CHAMBER CARPETS 
at 75c. per yard. 

A Large Stock of LACE CURTAINS at 
prices lewer than betore the war. We buy 
direct from the Manufacturer, and sellter 
cash. 

Price Liat sent on application. 


Cheapest Carpet House 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


CARPETS. 


CEORCE HALBERT, 


Painter, Decorator & Paper Hanger. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
Nes. 226 and 22S Fulton Street, 


Bet. Pineapvie and Clark. BROOKLYN. 
Calls attention to his new styles of Hall Decora- 
tion. 


E. D. BURT & Co., 


287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


General Assortment of 


BOOTS & SHOES. 


Headquarters for E. C. BURT'S 


| FINE SHOES. 


Orders ieee from the Country. Goods sent by 
ali on receipt of price. 


List furnished on application. 


DE. BOX AND SPACE FLATEING, 
From Cent a Yard, mad 


™. VAN Al 

908 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
Successor to Mrs. Watkin 

Cutting and Fitting by an Artist Tailor, whogtives 

ladies the ecreatest pattetection and most ‘perfect fit. 


MILLINERY AND DRESSMAKING EST AB- 
LISHMENT, FULTON 8ST... BROOKLYN. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Stewart & Co. 


174 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, 


Offer one of the LARGEST assortments of 


CARPETINCS 


EVER FXHIBITED. 
50 per Yard. 
per y 
BODY BRU SSKELS, 1.50 to 
INGHKAINS, Sec. to $1 
Also, a Large UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS. e Curtains, Cornices, 
ambrequins, ttresses, and every article known 
to the trade; all at the Lewest Kates possible. 


STEWART & CO. 


Printed Linens 


and Linen Lawns 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


<The Largest Assortment 
= of these Goods in the City 


CAN BE HAD AT 


Milliken’s Branch Store, 


302 FULTON ST... BROOKLYN. 
Store in New York, 845 Broadway. 


Something New 


IN WALL PAPER! 


WASHABLE PAPERS, can be washed with 
soap and water. Is superior to painted walls. Call 
and examine for yourself. Also the largest as- 
sortment of fine Mica, Damask, Satin, and ordi- 


WALL PAPER 


FRESC BORD in the city. comprisi 
ail the Fastlane ane Since 
Picture Cerd, Etc., at the yoo Prices. 
The Wasbabie Papers are FOR SALE ONLY by 
GHORGE EHLEFORD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter and Paper Hanger. 


506 Fulton Street, 506 
Between Bond 8t. and Hanover Place, Brooklyn, 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 
MANACED BY LADIES. 


Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 


29 Cencerd Street, between Falten and 
Wasbington treets, reokliya. 


TRADE 


Family help of all kinds. We do nut promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
mestic service without regard to nationality or 
religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Geods, Majolica. 
Wedgweed and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Brenuzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goeds of our owa Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and Ne. 146 State Mtreet. Chicage. 


SIDE PLAITINC. 
BOX PLAITINC. 


Done while you wait. Low Prices. Prompt At- 
tention. 


KRINES. 340 Falten Street, and 
163 Myrtie Ave., Broeklyn. 


BUY 


nan Hair Goods, 


SUCH AS 


Switches. Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Waves, Wigs, etc., 
OF 


Ex. JULIAN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of HUMAN HAIR. 


301 CANAL STREET, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSE. ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS. 


expense. 


Cireular and Price List free. SEND FOR IT, stating where you saw this advertisement. 
Goods sent, C.O.D., free of charge, subject to examination. 


If not approved can be returned at my 


A COOD BUSINESS 


to terprising man by ad- 
nus, Philadelphia P.O 


BARLOW'S 


INDIGO BLUE) w. street. 
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May 23, 1877. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Starch 


is the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL in the Worid. 

is perfectly PURE-—free from acids and other foreign substances 
that injure Linen. 

is than any other requiring much less quantity in 


is Is UNIFORM stifvens and finishes work always the same. 


THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURE 


THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


Bes As evidence of which the necessity of their establishing the fol'owing 
Branch Factories will abundantly testify 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


506 West St... New York, 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Dl. , 210 South 
‘Third St,, St. Louls, Mo., and a Whelesale Depot at Wm. King 4 Bro.’s, 
No. 2 Nerth Liberty St., Baltimore, Mid. 

Sample Card and Numerous Testimonials sent FREE on Application. 
Please state paper you saw this in. 


SOONER LATER! 


Sooner or later ou will want The Sunday School Times. Why not sub- 
scribe for it now? Its editors are H. Clay Trumbull and George A. Peltz. 
It is published by John Wanatauker. Its Lesson Helps for 1877 include each 


week critical notes on the lessons from the Old Testament, by Prof. TAYLER 
LEWIS, who stands foremost among the Christian Hebrew scholars of America; 
on those from the New Testament, by Prof. A. ©. KENDRICK, equally promi- 
nent as a Greek scholar. Also a popular exposition of the lessons, week by week, 
by the Rev. NEWMAN HALL, of London, a clergyman not to be excelled in 
the world as a popular Bible expositor, and who now for the first time gives to 
the American public the benefit of his rare powers as a Bible teacher; An a 
plication of the lesson teachings to every-day life by H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 
editor of The Times; and an adaptation of the lessons to younger classes by 
“FAITH LATIMER.” In addition to these regular Lesson Helps, the list of 
general contributors to The Times is not surpassed, in the prominence and 
ability of the writers, by any other religious paper in the country. 


A CHEAP TRIAL! The regular price of The Times is $2.15 a 


year; but that you may be able to try it at little cost, we will send it to you 
every week for three months for twenty-five cents. This offer is only for new 
subscribers. If at the end of the three months you are not satisfied with your 
investment, the money will be returned to you. If you think it has paid you, 
we hope you will become a regular subscriber. What do you say? Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 6/0 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


oe - — 


Those anowerten an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver~ 
tiser and the Publisher by me 
that they saw the advertisement i 
the Christian Union. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, 


Mechanical Surgical Appliances. 
REMOVAL. 

¥%. D. HUDSON has removed to 1291 Broad- 

&.W. cor. Sid @t.. New York. Apparatus for 

On ted Fractures, Paralysis. Spinal and Joint 
Club Foot, ete. Award at Parise Expo- 

sition, 1867; International Exhibition, Philadel- 
1876, a0d International Society for Retief of 

ounded Soldiers and Sailors, Paris. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS! 


. Bavelopves, 


for old or young. 

made money making = 
stamp for large Catalogue 


amp Se we wil) com 


PRINTER'S Gl B'S GUIDE 


PRINTING PR ESS. 


‘Diseases of the Eye, 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed et the Bimira Surgica! Institute (an insti- 
tation for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graf. Send for The Bistoury,—« med- 
teal journal, giving results in last WS cases. Ad. 
dress: Thad 8. Up de Graf, M.D., Bimira, N.Y. 


Gon Woras, Chicago, 


Our Kettle-Rendered Lard is Pure and free 
Ask your f N. &. Al 


ik 

bl 

iOS Ag, 

ZEB no 

| 

ANGELIQUE 

635 BROADWAY © 

NEW -YORK., 733 
~ 
Q 


VACUUM CURE. 


OURS WITHOUT MEDICINE FUR 
ALL CHRONIC DIBEASES. 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


DR. C.M.NEWELL, 


1074 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


The following letter from the Kev. William R. 
Alger, referring to his wonderful! restoration to a 
state Of perfect mental and physica! vigor, will 
interest those who are not familiar with the new 
and popular treament of disease by vacuum: 


Boston, Now. 1, 74. 
It is my opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practicing by Dr. C. M. Newell, ts of the greatest 
efficacy and value. it has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
tion of the medical profession. The theory of it 
is so rational and clear, en principles of science, 
as to convince any one of ite utility who wil! ex- 
amine tt impartially. The list of cases treated by 
Dr. Newel) within the past fve years shows a large 
number Of surprising cures. [| can also gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Dr. Newell, as 
well as to invaluable persona! benefits derived 
from his treatmest in my own case. And heartily 
recommend him to the confidence of all. 


W. 8. ALGER. 


| CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


\AURCH OU SMI Ns, Feathers, Bed- 
4 resees, 
at 8. Canal Street. lew York. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Betab! 897. 


is’ 1 
Superior Bells of C and Tin, mounted 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc 


lilwstrated seat Pree. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY,|° 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y¥. 
Manufacture a superior quality of | of Belle. 

H BELLA. 
lllustrated Catalogue sent 


attention given to 
MYER 
SE O 


ed. Catalogue with 7100 testimonials, p sent free. 


‘Biymyer anufacturing Co., 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


Churches, etc., the pubiie 
re mess at THE. MEN BS). 
Weer Troy.N.Y. New 
ou trea. MOA 


-— 


EDUCATIONAL. 


'LAVERAC K iN. Y.) College and Hudson 
River Institute. Mth year opens Sept. 10th, ig7i7, 
instructors, 1! Departments. College préepara- 
tory. English and Business Courses for gentie- 
men. For Ladies, College Course with Baccalau- 
reate Degree. Primary Department. 
Rev. Alonzo FPiack. Ph.D., Pres. 


Webster Unarbidged 
3000 Engravings; 1540 Pages Quarte,. 
FOUR PACESCOLORED PLATES 
AWHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 
INVALUABLE IN A FAMILY. 


tw” Now contains twenty-five per cent. more 
matter than any other one volume English Dite- 
tionary published in this country or Great Britain. 


A NATIONAL STANDARD. 

The sale is 20 times as great as the sale of any 
otber lerge Dictionary. 

More than ecoples have soon placed in 
the public schools of the United A 

by 2S State of 

Warmly Bancroft, Pres 
cott. Motiey. Geo. P. arsh. Halleck, Whittier, 
Willis, Saxe, Elihu Daniel Webster, Rufus 
Choate, H. Coleridge, Smart, ann, Presi- 
- Woolsey, Wayland, Hopkins, Nott, Walker. 

n (more than @fty College Presidents tn 

alll. and the best American and European schol- 


ars. 
‘ Indispensable to eve stadent of the English 
—M. R. Waite, Justice United 
The Highest in Great as wellasin 
"niled State 
The ractical Es Heb Dictionary 


Webster's National “Pretortal Dictionary. 


600 Engravings; 1040 Pages Octave. 


Published by 
Cc. 4&4C. MERRIAM, ®pringticld. Mass. 
Webster's Abri ents. 
Pubiished by [VISON. BLAKEMAN. TAYLOR & 
CO., New York. 
Webster’ Primary School Engrav. 
Common #®chool 
High school 
Academic 


Mea 
“ with namerous 
eusteuttenl and many valuable tabies not to be 
found elsewhere. 


STATIONERY 


and CARD ETIg0 ETTE FOR 1877, and 

Samples of Fine Pavers nent receipt of six 

P. ‘TNA 
2 


Counting House 


cents, by 
y N. 


The Orange Journal. 


THE BEST OF SUBURBAN NEWSPAPERS 


Published at Orange, N. J., Every 
Saturday. 


A LARGE CIRCULATION IN AN INTELLI- 
GENT COMMUNITY. 


A GOOD MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISING. 
OLIVER JOHNSON, Editor and Publisher. 


SON'S 


BUILD 


Terms 


25 Ca Snowflake. G! wi 


50 Com & Bristel 


25 postpaid. Cards, no with 


assau x 


OF NEW YORK 


FAVORABLE THOSE OF 


Y OTHER COMPA 
RGANIZED APRIL (84 


| CASH ASSETS OVER'$ 80, 000,000. 


SUPERIOR NUTEITION TEE EE LIFE. 


Has justly acquired the reputation of being 


THE + SALVATOR FOR g INVALIDS 4 AND THE 


AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT 
~ YOR THE GROWTH AND > PROTECTION — 
oF INFANTS AND C HILDREN. 
NUTRITIVE IN ¢ IN CONTINUED FEVERS, 


AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL AGENT IN 


ALL DISEASES OF THE STOMACH AND 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


F.S. winstose PRESIDENT. 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 


LIFE AND EN DOWMENT POLICIES 


. ASuUPE RIOR 


INTESTINES. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
In the principal cities of the United States. 


JOHN CARLE & SONS, 


153 Water Street, New York. 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & (0 


SEWING SILK MACHINE TWIST 
vALENT QUILLTWIS 
_ EMBROIDERY & FILLING SK. | 


MARKET 
YO RK PHILADELPHIA 


White Lead and Mixed Paint Go's 


FPAIN TS. 
They are mixed ready for ase any shade or color, 


and eold in any quantities from one quart to s 


barrel. 
< 
. 
42 
D 
De 5 
< 
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DO YOUR OWN PAINTING. 

These Pain s are made of pare White Lead, Zine 
and Linseed Ol), held in solution and ready for use; 
are one-third cheaper and will last three times as 
long as Paints mixed ja the ordinary way. Tweaty- 
five dollars reward will be paid for every oance of 

adulteration foand in them. Thousands of houses 
and some of the finest villas in America are — 
with theese Paints. Send Mr testim aials of same. 
Also for Sample Colors and Price /.ists. 
GLOBE PAINT CO, 
ffice, 76 Cortlanit Street, 
Works, cor. a and Washington Streets, 
Jersey City. 
SAM’L A BUSICK, JOHN H. BULGER, 
President. Secretary. 
NAME on mix. VIS. CARDS 
4. 8. 50° M. at Mallet 
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DIAMOND 
penssiey 
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J. Ll. COLBY & CO., Patentees & 
& BROOME STRERT, N.Y. x 
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equal to any press. Larger sizes x . 
for work. Do your own print- 
Excelient spare hour amusement [77 | Su 
ow to Print | iii | 
Worth tem times the cost te every Besines« 
“AY § 
A com 4 
N.W.A DELPHIA. 
our te beture advertising 
Y. 


